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CHANGES IN PLANNING METHODS DURING 
THE PREPARATION OF THE SOVIET SEVEN-YEAR PLAN! 


IN 1957 a ‘revolution from above’ took place in Soviet planning. In 
May the State Planning Commission was thoroughly reorganized; 
from July industrial administration was shifted from a ‘departmental’ 
to a territorial basis; and in September the extant Five-year Plan was 
withdrawn and a Seven-year Plan prescribed. In 1958, while this Plan 
was being elaborated within the new system, the mechanism control- 
ling agricultural production—the machine-tractor stations and obli- 
gatory farm deliveries—was transformed and the trade network 
decentralized. When the XXI Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union voted the Seven-year Plan in February 1959, there 
was scarcely a sector of the economy the planning and control of which 
had not been altered since its predecessor voted the Sixth Five-year 
Plan in 1956. 

This paper carries forward to the date of the XXI Congress an 
analysis of the changes in central planning and industrial management 
read by the present writer to the Berkeley Symposium on Economic 
Calculation and Organisation in Eastern Europe* and covering the 
period to mid-1958. While therefore concentrating upon the evolution 
of the system during the latter part of last year, it seeks to provide a 
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summary survey of the main features of Soviet economic adminis- 
tration at the inception of the Seven-year Plan. 


The central planning mechanism 

The replacement of centralised ministries by regional economic 
councils (sovnarkhozy) and other local authorities with effect from 
1 July 1957 would inevitably have altered the practice of central 
planning but the Soviet government took the occasion to rationalize 
planning procedures in three ways: firstly, to refine the methodology 
of elaborating the economic plan; secondly, to attempt to strike a 
nice balance between reliance upon local initiative (or ‘planning from 
below’) and control of economic development whether or not such 
development coincided with local interests; and thirdly, to grant the 
State Planning Committee (Gosplan),* hitherto formally an advisory 
body of the Council of Ministers, certain executive functions. 

The re-examination of global planning methods is still in progress 
and the boundary cannot closely be drawn between what the planners 
would like to do and what they actually did in elaborating the Seven- 
year or the 1959 Annual Plan. Kats* has described the reform as ‘an 
important step forward in activating the role [of national economic 
balances] by using such balances at an earlier stage in planning—in 
elaborating control figures . . . to establish the main patterns of produc- 
tion, of labour productivity, of major construction . . . and their 
co-ordination and consistency’. Both he and Bor? believe that planning 
must begin from hypotheses on social-product and national-income 
growth and the implications these have for the rate of saving; sector 
projections and macro-economic balances then indicate, as Kats puts 
it, ‘the best variant of the control figures to respond to the desired 
tasks’. According to Kats, the system was not used as its merits war- 
ranted partly because of opposition among certain planners and partly 
because of the statistical and methodological imperfections of the 
balances. Citing Marx, Lenin and Keynes for theoretical use of macro- 
economic balancing, he details the types of matrices needed to use the 
system in practical planning. The Director of the Economic Research 
Institute of the USSR Gosplan, Efimov,® has described the divorce 
that took place between macro-economic balances (after these had 
been pioneered in the Soviet Union at the beginning of the First 
Five-year Plan’) and material balances (in physical units). He discusses 
in detail the need to estimate the future dynamics of inter-sector 
relationships, and the introduction of capital coefficients; he refers to 
the electronic computation of a 4444 sector matrix;® and emphasizes 
the value of such matrices not only to elaborate plan variants and ensure 
their consistency, but also to indicate sectors where current flow 
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patterns or capital efficiency could be improved. Notkin® has recently 
listed the significant ratios which need to be computed, on the basis of 
sector data, to ensure optimal rates of growth of national income and 
consumption during a plan period, viz., that of capital-intensity to 
productivity, of gross to net output; of producers’ to consumers’ 
goods; of capital stock to material inputs; of labour productivity to 
wages; and of productive capital formation to net material product. 
Among other indicators of the growing use of non-material balances 
in planning may be cited the compilation of national accounts for 
each Union-Republic;!° the proposal that these should specify par- 
ticipation in foreign trade;'! the improvement of the long-standing 
accounts of personal income and expenditure;!* and the restriction in 
the 1958 Plan of aggregate corporate accounts to capital financing in 
the interests of operational simplicity.13 The introduction in 1958 of 
unified prices for farm produce—although primarily motivated by 
its incentive effects—has eliminated one of the major obstacles to 
comparing sector contributions to national product (the other, equally 
recognized as such by Bor, who recommends notional repricing, 
being the differential incidence of turnover tax between producers’ 
and consumers’ goods). A working party of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid is currently studying the methodology of national 
income computation with particular emphasis on the price relationships 
of accumulation and consumption. The use of plan periods longer than 
the traditional five years—the Seven-year Plan and the fifteen-year 
plan for which Khrushchov gave tentative targets in 1957'*—and the 
elaboration of annual control figures within the final body of the 
Seven-year Plan provide for a rationalization of planning through 
continuity: much has now been said in condemnation of the previous 
practice whereby planning broke off at the end of each year and of 
each quinquennium.!° 


Gosplan and industrial planning 

The reform of May 1957 transferred to Gosplan not only the planning 
powers separated into the Gosekonomkomissiya in 1955 but many of 
those previously held by the industrial ministries. Where industrial 
ministries (or State Committees, as they nearly all became shortly 
afterward) remained in existence!® planning powers were shared. On 
the organizational side this meant that Gosplan could reorganize 
itself (as could the Central Statistical Administration’’) along practical 
sector divisions instead of in conformity with ministerial coverage." 


| The structure adopted after the reorganization is below compared 
| summarily with the immediately prewar structure and that existing 


in 1955 just before the separation of Gosekonomkomissiya. 
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Organization of the State Planning Committee in 1957 


Co-ordinating Economic 
Divisions 
Long term plans and union- 
republican development) 
Co-ordinated current plans 
and republican problems ) 
Material balances and over- 
all distribution plans? > 
Labour and wages* 
Prices and costs? b 
Finance@ b 
Retail trade? b 
Capital investment? 
External economic relations* > 


Sector Divisions 
Ferrous metallurgy? ©) 
Non-ferrous metallurgy? () 
Coal, fuel and shale? (>) 

Oil and gas? (b) 

Electrification* 

Timber, paper and wood- 
working? b 

Building materials? > 

Heavy engineering 

Engineering? > 

Electrical and precision en- 
gineering 

Motor vehicle, tractor and 
agricultural engineering 

Light industry? > 

Food processing? > 

Transport and 
cations® 


Building industry 


communi- 


Purchasing Divisions 

Ferrous metals 

Non-ferrous metals 

Coal 

Oil 

Electrical goods 

Timber and paper 

Building materials 

Heavy machinery 

Machinery 

Precision goods 

Machine tools and _instru- 
ments 

Raw materials for light in- 
dustry 

Raw foodstuffs 

Complete deliveries of metal- 
lurgical, energy and petro- 
chemicals equipment 

Metal scrap 


Culture and health? > 

Geology? > 

Defence industry> 

Chemicals > 

Agriculture, state farms and 
procurement? > 


4 Divisions with substantially the same title as in 1940:!° there were also Divisions of the 
General Plan, of Enterprise Location and Regional Planning, of Local Industry and Producers’ 
Co-operatives, and of Housing and Municipal Services. 

b Divisions with substantially the same title as in 1955; there were also Divisions of Production, 
Technology and Union Republican Distribution within the co-ordinating group and Equipment, 
Local Industry and Producers’ Co-operatives, Supply, Housing and Municipal Services, and 
Mobilization among the Sector Divisions. The parentheses around (b) distinguish Divisions which 
were linked with others in 1955 from those which existed as such. 


Note: In both 1940 and 1955 there were separate Divisions of Health and of Culture, and a 
combined Fuels Division; in 1955 a combined Metallurgy Division. Until 1948 Gosplan also 
incorporated the Statistical Administration. In all years there were in addition divisions or sections 
for publications, economic and technical information, inventions, personnel, etc. 

Butthelisting ofadministrative divisionsless reflects the increase in their 
powers than the fact that three Heads of Divisions, in addition to the 
President and four Vice-Presidents of Gosplan, were in 1958 members of 
the USSR Council of Ministers, whereas before the reorganisation ordin- 
arily only the President had been a member. The Gosplan Sector Divi- 
sion became the chief instrument of central control over ‘planning from 
below’. The Seven-year Plan draft was built up by two processes. In 
the first place there were sector studies originating in Gosplan, its 
research institute, its scientific advisory committees,” and in technical 
research institutes (of which that of the new State Committee for 
Chemicals had, by virtue of the Central Committee Resolution of 7 
May 1958, the most significance). In the second place there were drafts 
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presented by the sovnarkhozy and co-ordinated by the Union- 
Republican Gosplans. The 1958 plan was even more purely ‘planned 
from below’ and originated in enterprise proposals, reviewed and 
summed up in turn by the sovnarkhozy and the Union-Republican 
Gosplans and Councils of Ministers. The 1959 Plan reversed this 
procedure but still leaves considerable scope for local elaboration. 
The basic control figures were handed down by the USSR Gosplan 
to the Union-Republican Councils of Ministers who divided the tasks 
among the sovnarkhozy, local authorities and those ministries and 
departments which continue to have a separate existence. These in 
turn pass the figures on to enterprises who elaborate a detailed plan. 
These plans are reviewed by the controlling sovnarkhoz with the 
advice of its Technical-Economic Council, and come into operation 
upon confirmation by the sovnarkhoz. The sovnarkhoz aggregated 
plans are checked and confirmed by Union-Republican Councils of 
Ministers who submit their aggregates to the USSR Gosplan. Here the 
consistency of the plans is verified and a final co-ordinated plan sub- 
mitted to the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers. 
At first sight this procedure seems to differ little from that of ministerial 
ptactice, with sovnarkhozy and Union-Republican authorities taking 
the place of glavki and ministries. But the number of targets originating 
in Gosplan has been greatly reduced, viz., to a rate of industrial 


growth, targets for the main industrial products and farm procure- 
ments,?? capital investment (total and for eight sectors: ferrous metals, 
non-ferrous metals, oil, gas, chemicals, coal, electric power and agri- 
culture), wage funds, retail trade turnover and inter-republican deli- 
veries of certain goods.73 


The system of supply and trade 

These delivery plans form part of the Union-Republican Gosplan’s 
schedules for material-technical supply, and on the basis of these 
contracts are drawn up between producing and consuming enter- 
prises.“* For a year the USSR Gosplan purchased the key commodities 
for which Purchasing Divisions (Glavsbyty) are listed above (p. 324), 
but by a decree of 24 April 1958 these agencies were devolved to 
Union-Republican Gosplans, though by the same token stringent, 
and even criminal-law, penalties were threatened (but never written 
into the revised Legal Code enacted in December 1958) for officials 
responsible for breaking supply contracts. 

The new central supply system introduced in 1959 provides for 
some thousand or more goods® to be included in plans to be estab- 
lished by the USSR Gosplan, for deliveries to industrial enterprises, 
Repair-Technical Stations (the successors to Machine-Tractor Stations), 
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farms, Union-Republican wholesale trade agencies and other depart- 
ments in republics not that of the producing enterprise. Some three 
thousand other items described as less deficitary and of less widely 
dispersed consumption are distributed by Union-Republican Gosplans, 
another two thousand by sovnarkhozy and whatever may remain by 
enterprises, except that consumer goods may be sold only to Union- 
Republican trade agencies.” Sovnarkhozy have a fairly free hand 
in distributing (among their own enterprises or for outside sale) above- 
plan production,?” and Union-Republican authorities can pass on to 
their Ministry of Trade for local sales most overplan food procurement 
(75% of meat, 90°% of milk and eggs). As just indicated, Union- 
Republican Ministries of Trade act as the buying agencies for nearly 
all consumers’ goods: their distribution of forty goods (aggregating 
rather more than half retail sales) is governed by plans laid down by 
the USSR Gosplan (with allocations to other Republics, with special 
quotas for Moscow and Leningrad, stocks, export and the armed 
forces). Until the end of November 1958 only seven of these commo- 
dities were planned by Gosplan (summing to 24% of turnover) and 
the remainder by the USSR Ministry of Trade. Upon the abolition of 
this Ministry its planning functions devolved on Gosplan and its 
wholesale agencies were transferred to the Union-Republican Minis- 
tries. 

Two lecturers at the Moscow Institute of Economics”? aroused 
considerable support*® on the eve of the XXI Party Congress in o 
posing the decentralization of supply, and called for the return to - 
USSR Gosplan of all its transitional powers over goods formerly 
centrally planned by the industrial ministries, leaving the rest uniquely 
for distribution by sovnarkhozy themselves. The First Secretary of the 
Party Committee in Lipetsk Oblast?! has asked for the inter-republican 
supply agencies to be permitted to reallocate equipment of heavy 
industrial sites to those in the most advanced state of construction (and 
which thereby would go into production earlier). But most criticisms 
are of failures to co-ordinate supply and output plans* or to provide 
planned materials upon which over-plan retained profits may be 
spent.°3 


Construction planning 

In sectors other than industry and trade, changes in planning and 
administration may be more briefly summarized. About half of the 
annual volume of construction is performed by enterprises directly 
run by the sovnarkhozy, the remainder being run by All-Union or 
Republican Ministries (e.g., that of Transport Construction or of 
Construction of the RSFSR respectively). Municipal authorities have 
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generally surrendered their building agencies to the sovnarkhozy who 
construct for them as contractors.** The USSR Gosplan includes in 
its control figures handed down to Union-Republics, and thence to 
sovnarkhozy, individual plans for new productive projects worth 
more than $0 million rubles** and, as stated above, global allocations 
for eight sectors. Transfers between these sectors, corresponding to 
Divisions of Gosplan USSR, are forbidden, but Union-Republican 
Councils of Ministers can vary their branch allocations for other 
sectors (though the concurrence of Gosplan USSR is required). 
Despite the prohibition, numerous transfers out of the eight centrally- 
planned allocations were made during 1957 and 1958%’ and in August 
Gosplan regulations were published* reintroducing central planning 
for social capital formation (the construction of educational, health and 
other such institutions had been the first to be devolved to Union- 
Republican Councils of Ministers—in 1956). The new regulations were 
incorporated into a decree published on 5 October. A complementary 
object of the changes was to concentrate building resources and so 
reduce the volume of unfinished construction: a review of incomplete 
sites scheduled for 1 July 1958 to prepare the way for the changes did 
not meet with the readiest co-operation of sovnarkhozy.°*° This policy 
was pushed to excess in the proposal by the Chairman of the Estonian 
Sovnarkhoz* that no capital project should be started until all those 
in progress were completed. 


Agricultural planning 

The abolition, in March 1955, of sowing patterns, output plans and 
livestock breeding schedules for collective farms, accompanied by 
some relaxation of central planning for state farms, has been adequately 
described elsewhere.*! Operational planning was reduced to the setting 
of procurement targets, with the proviso that the local Machine- 
Tractor Station verify that these were attainable under the crop and 
stockbreeding programmes adopted annually by each farm. The 
liquidation of these Stations or their transformation into Repair- 
Technical Stations caused new raion inspectorates of agriculture to 
be created in 1958 to take over these supervisory powers. Their 
planning functions are exercised by the raiplans (like the inspectorates, 
offices of the raion executives) which, in turn, are subordinate to 
oblast planning offices. These oblplans (part of the oblast executive 
committee structure) are under the mandate of Union-Republican 
Gosplans, without connection with the sovnarkhoz of their oblast 
(or other region),42 and have always been responsible for local agri- 
cultural planning within the framework of the USSR Ministry of 
Agriculture (which itself devolved many of its planning powers to 
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its Ministries in the Union-Republics from 1955 onwards).*? Until 
November 1958 there was a Ministry of Grain Products especially 
responsible for grain procurement, and its transformation at that 
time into a State Committee did not affect its planning duties, but 
the remainder of procurement planning was in the hands of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The Seven-year Plan targets for agriculture were drawn 
up by the oblplans and the Ministry of Agriculture (with the Agri- 
cultural Division of the USSR Gosplan as final arbiter) but not, 
in contrast to industrial practice, on the basis of Seven-year goals 
drafted at the production level, viz., by the farms themselves. According 
to the Resolution of the December 1958 Plenum of the Party Central 
Committee,‘* farms are now required to draw up their seven-year 
control figures (on the basis of the goals earlier formulated by their 
local oblplan). 


Transport planning 

Under the ministerial system of industrial management, 98-99% 
of rail freight was planned by the central ministries directly with the 
Ministry of Railways, with no participation by local planning agencies 
or local railway administrations. In 1958 some 35-40% of rail freight 
was planned locally.*° Sovnarkhozy and local railway administrations“ 
now plan between themselves shipments of peat, shale, metal com- 
ponents, certain chemicals, motor vehicles, refractory bricks, building 
materials, casting sand, perishable foodstuffs (vegetables, fruit and 
milk) and goods shipped in small quantities. Centralized planning has 
been retained for all goods formerly distributed by the USSR Gos- 
plan’s glavsbyty (see p. 324), viz., for key products. Both at the local 
and the central level there have been no changes in order of planning,” 
since the ministerial pattern of transport administration was not altered 
at the time the industrial ministries were liquidated. 

Two old problems have, however, arisen in different forms as a 
result of the creation of sovnarkhozy. The sovnarkhoz indents with the 
local railway administration for the number of wagons it requires 
during a coming quarter for ‘decentralized’ goods. Fearing the non- 
supply of wagons at the right time,** sovnarkhozy apply for more 
than they strictly require and on arrival there may be no freight for 
them. When an industrial ministry overapplied there was usually at 
least a lower-priority customer*® in the neighbourhood to make use 
of the spare wagons. With the concentration of shipments by sov- 
narkhozy the problem clearly becomes more acute. The second prob- 
lem is that of industrial railways. While the Ministry of Railways 
exploited in 1957 121,200 km. of track, there were 46,000 km. of 
broad-gauge track run by industrial enterprises (within 13,000 ‘private’ 
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spur-lines); in addition there were a further 36,000 km. of other lines 
(mostly narrow-gauge forest railways) ;*° 80% of loadings and 65% 
of unloadings take place on lines of industrial enterprises, viz., of 
sovnarkhozy. While the integration of these spur-lines under the aegis 
of a sovnarkhoz has yielded more intensive use of locomotives and 
reduced staff, there have been calls (e.g., by the Deputy Minister of 
Railways* and the Head of the Transport Division in the Committee 
of Soviet Control°) for transfer of many of them to the Ministry of 
Railways, or at least the adoption of similar planning and technical 
methods, and for rationalization of the construction planning of new 
lines, for no less than half the work of the Ministry of Transport Con- 
struction on new railways is undertaken for the sovnarkhozy and not 
for the Ministry of Railways.*? 

Similar local arrangements between sovnarkhozy and river fleet 
lines now replace central planning, and co-operation has gone so far 
as the initiation of numerous joint investment schemes in ports and 
wharves.** The creation of sovnarkhoz lorry pools has greatly rationa- 
lized the planning and operation of motor transport. 


The choice of economic region 

When the decision was taken in the Spring of 1957 to devolve 
industrial and building management to regional authorities, a number 
of precedents were on hand, and the final choice borrowed from all. 
The regional Council of the National Economy (sovnarkhoz) was the 
first form of Soviet industrial administration—those for the Northern 
Industrial Region and for Samara being created at the end of Novem- 
ber 1917 and in January 1918 respectively.*> While most enterprises 
were controlled by such local bodies in the middle ’twenties, the sector 
priorities in the execution of the First Five-year Plan made inevitable 
the centralized branch administration finally adopted in January 1932. 
Gosplan nevertheless used for its planning convenience 24 economic 
regions during that Plan, and 32 during the Second Five-year Plan, 
merging them to 13 for its work on the Third Five-year Plan. Though 
these regions had more significance for economic geographers® than 
practical import, a Gosplan commission sought to reactivate them in 
1956 and its majority favoured the use of 24 regions.*” In that year 
Gosplan and Gosekonomkomissiya, in conjunction with oblast party 
organs, made pilot studies of the scope for industrial specialization 
and co-operation between enterprises of different ministries in the 
Chelyabinsk, Gorky, Kiev, Leningrad and Novosibirsk industrial 
zones. 

The fifteen Union-Republics in being at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion, or the oblasts, etc., into which all but five of them were in varying 
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degrees divided, provided a working alternative to the broad planning 
regions, but subordination to oblast executives was rejected from the 
start.°° The first official proposals for the new sovnarkhozy were 
co-terminous with Union-Republics in all but two cases (the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine)—a move partly prepared by the devolution of 
fairly substantial executive powers to their Councils of Ministers the year 
before*? and their own usurpation of the industrial functions of their oblast 
and municipal subordinates. More narrowly regional forces asserted 
themselves and in the finally adopted structure the majority of sov- 
narkhozy coincided with oblasts, a few with groups of oblasts, and 
eleven with Union-Republics, of which one (Belorussia) was one of 
the standard economic planning regions. 

The initial trend was a continued local pressure further to subdivide 
sovnarkhozy. A separate Bukharan sovnarkhoz was created, but, as 
two oblasts were abolished in the RSFSR (Balashov and Kamensk) 
and their sovnarkhozy merged with neighbours, the number of 
councils fell to 104, without subsequent change. There has recently 
been some agitation for the extraction of Poltava and Sumy oblas‘s from 
Kharkov Sovnarkhoz,®! some practical subdivision in the Kherson 
Sovnarkhoz (Kherson, Crimea and Nikolaevsk oblasts)®* and some 
grumbling within the Union-Republican Sovnarkhozy.™ 

But of far greater significance are the tendencies seeking to administer 
broad groups of sovnarkhozy as units. Feigin® has presented the most 
extreme proposal: he envisages the delineation of three to four grand 
zones with industrial and agricultural self-sufficiency the objective 
in ten to fifteen years’ time, save for trade in goods based on unique 
natural resources. Finding the sovnarkhozy too small rationally to 
use their raw materials, efficiently to use their capital or adequately 
to specialize their enterprises, he called on the RSFSR Gosplan to create 
regional plan organs to co-ordinate 15-year horizons® for sovnarkhozy 
in fairly large regions (Urals, Western Siberia, Volga Basin, etc.), 
and for the USSR Gosplan to form groups of the other Union-Repub- 
lics. The plan-horizons would cover all branches of the economy and 
not simply the sectors run by sovnarkhozy. Feigin had earlier joined 
with three other eminent economists® in calling for sovnarkhoz 
groups, citing the example of the Fergana Valley shared, to its disad- 
vantage, between three Union-Republics. Others have called for 
rather smaller groups of sovnarkhozy, e.g., for Middle and Lower 
Volga Regions,®* and there were similar proposals at the Scientific 
Conference on Sovnarkhozy convened by the Academy of Social 
Sciences of the Party Central Committee in May 1958. For agri- 
culture the problem of zoning is of less significance since the local 
planning agencies for this sector (the oblplans) are less independent 
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of the Ministry of Agriculture than sovnarkhozy of Gosplan. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has delineated, but not firmly adopted,” 
39 agricultural zones, and the Seven-year Plan places great emphasis 
on the development of regional farm specialization. Official policy on 
the balance between self-sufficiency and specialization in a Union- 
Republic, and notably the gearing of Central Asia away from primary 
production, was outlined by Ivashchenko, the President of the Econo- 
mic Commission of the Soviet of Nationalities, on the day before the 
XXI Party Congress opened.”! 


The problem of regional autarky 

Ivashchenko’s remarks were directed at a major problem facing 
the planners in the Seven-year Plan. The danger is that the very 
considerable advantages of the reorganization—vertical integration, 
horizontal specialization, rational use of local resources’*—may be lost 
in the waste of autarky within the hundred-odd sovnarkhozy. There 
is no lack of warnings against the confusion of ‘balanced development’ 
(kompleksnost) with ‘autarky’7?—nor of detailed studies on the type 
of goods most worthy of local self-sufficiency and other criteria.” 
There are on the one hand perfectly justifiable examples of eliminating 
local disproportions, e.g., of the Irkutsk Sovnarkhoz to bring its 
woodworking capacity to the level of its timber-felling;” of the Far 
Eastern Sovnarkhozy to mine iron ore for their blast furnaces rather 
than import pig iron over great distances;” of the Altai Sovnarkhoz 
to produce enough cement and wall materials from its own excellent 
deposits for its own construction.” But on the other hand some 
demands seem to be inspired less by a comparison of local cost with 
purchase price’ than by fears for supplies from other sovnarkhozy— 
fears by no means ungrounded but to combat which there are reason- 
able checks.”? Thus the Komi Sovnarkhoz in the Far North calls for 
heavy agricultural investment in order to be self-sufficient in milk, 
potatoes and vegetables;®° the Latvian Sovnarkhoz plans to build 
open-hearth furnaces because it has some small rolling mill capacity ;** 
the Leningrad Sovnarkhoz wants a ‘closed production cycle’ for its 
engineering goods;8* and the Lithuanian Sovnarkhoz criticizes the 
USSR Gosplan for projecting no new electric generating capacity 
between 1960 and 1964.°4 

In the ten weeks during which the draft text of the Seven-year Plan 
was in public discussion the daily press was filled with criticism of the 
USSR Gosplan for failing to meet capital demands by sovnarkhozy: 
Georgia for building materials and tractor production;** Moldavia for , 
earth-moving equipment;®> Bashkiria for more oil refineries;®* Kir- 
gizia for electric generating and water supply capacity;®” Khabarovsk 
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for more investment in flood control, in timber-cutting and pros- 
pecting ;** Orenburg for building equipment;*? etc. These plan dis- 
cussions were conducted much more openly than at any time since the 
war; this disturbs the outside observers’ appreciation of the effect of 
the reorganization of planning on capital demands upon Gosplan, but 
there is the authority of Strumilin that in the preparation of the Seven- 
year Plan ‘many requests for investments which have come from 
regional authorities are well in excess of necessary requirements, 
whereas the estimated productivity increases on the contrary are far 
too low or are not taken fully into account’.°? One would have ex- 
pected sovnarkhozy to favour capital-intensive projects in their con- 
ditions of planning, since there is no formal charge for capital, labour 
is increasingly scarce (especially with the shortening of the working 
day) and capital grants are unrelated to local saving. But to combat 
this tendency, fixed capital is being revalued and depreciation allow- 
ances are being reviewed: if in 1956 the aggregate of amortization 
charges was 23 billion rubles, it was over 60 billion rubles in 1958 and 
financed about one-sixth of investment.°! The Minister of Finance has 
recommended a new parameter for use in sovnarkhoz planning, viz., 
output per 1,000 rubles of fixed capital,9* and there have been 
numerous statistical studies of capital efficiency measures”? as well as a 
whole debate on the theoretical problems of such measurement.* 
There have finally been proposals for more investment to be self- 
financed,®° although the share of profit retention, after rising in 1958, 
fell slightly back in 1959, as the following figures show: 


Billions of rubles 
1957 1958 1959 
Total plan profits  .. ” dia 157 188 220 
—retained .. Si ie ssi 45 60 67 
Total over-plan profits oo i 18 ‘ 
—retained .. ss 7" - 12 


Sources: A. Zverev in Planovoye khozyaistvo 1957 no. 3 and no. 7, and in Pravda 
24 January 1959. 


The measures, noted above, to ensure compliance with central 
orders for allocations to priority productive capital make it clear that 
no major concession may be expected on the question of self-finance 
and that the results would be deleterious to the economy until inter- 
sovnarkhoz deliveries become thoroughly reliable. For this reason the 
official campaign against ‘localistic tendencies’ (mestnichestvo) is more 
intense in the field of supplies than of investment. Although practice 
would be improved by zonal mergers, the infant industry argument 
applies as cogently to the Soviet sovnarkhoz as it does to any of the 
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smaller, less developed countries of the world. Ignoring the admitted 
dispersion, the average Soviet sovnarkhoz has a population of two 
millions or the same, say, as New Zealand and about thirty other 
countries of the world, and it has a national product of, in very round 
figures, $1.5 billion, or more than that of nearly a score of independent 
countries for which reliable estimates are available.% 


The problem of ownership 

The existence of three types of property in the Soviet Union— 
state, co-operative and private—has had its complications for planning. 
Recent policy has been to dismiss so far as possible the private owner- 
ship sector from the plan model: thus compulsory deliveries from 
the private plots of workers and collective farmers were abolished as 
from 1958, private commission trade was excluded from retail trade 
planning in 1958, and Khrushchov’s speech to the XXI Party Congress 
foreshadowed the abolition of income tax.°” The support needed by, 
and the scope given to, private construction in the housing drive 
initiated in 1957 has, however, worked in the opposite direction. 

In industry a small proportion of output is produced in co-operatives: 
a policy launched in 1955%° has reduced the employment therein 
from 1.8 million to 1.2 million in 1957 by nationalization of the 
larger enterprises. As part of the industrial reorganization of 1957, 
co-operatives were grouped with the enlarged category of ‘local 
industry’ subordinated to oblast Soviets? (through special agencies 
entitled sovmestpromy), and common planning and supply services 
were created. The present trend is to bring all this group of industrial 
enterprises under the aegis of the sovnarkhoz. In Latvia the Council of 
Ministers created in 1958 a Local Industrial Administration of the 
Latvian Sovnarkhoz to manage local, co-operative and municipal 
service enterprises, as a consortium of the Sovnarkhoz and the sov- 
mestpromy; as a result of the subsequent reorganization many co- 
operative artels were disbanded and the Sovnarkhoz provided a 
factory to produce technical equipment needed in local industry. 
At the Scientific Conference on Sovnarkhozy in May 1958 a call was 
made to merge all this ‘local industry’ with that of the sovnarkhoz.!®! 

In other fields co-operatives are expanding: housing co-operatives, 
all but liquidated in 1937, were restored in 1957; consumer co-opera- 
tives, nationalized in urban trade at the same time and restricted to 
rural trade, are appearing in the suburbs,'°? and the head of the Trade 
Organization Division of the RSFSR Ministry of Trade has suggested 
that some 60 or 70 state trade organizations in small market towns 
could be closed and their trade turned over to the Consumer Co-opera- 
tive Union.!% 
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But the most important sphere of co-operative ownership is of course 
in agriculture, in the collective farms. In the sphere of practical plan- 
ning the present, relatively minor, difficulties! could readily be 
resolved by procedural changes: sovnarkhozy (administering industry) 
could be linked with grouped oblplans (who prepare long-term plans 
for agriculture). Although the sale of much of the equipment of 
Machine-Tractor Stations to collective farms in 1958 marked an 
encroachment of co-operative upon state property, the draft text 
of the Seven-year Plan states that ‘the projected programme for the 
further development of agriculture will be accompanied by an im- 
provement in socialist production relations, bringing closer together 
the two forms of socialist property—collective farm and state property 

. This will be manifested in the extension of inter-farm production 
ties . . . As collective farm production develops . . . the personal 
smallholdings of collective farmers will gradually lose their signi- 
ficance. State farms, whose importance in socialist agriculture has iu 
grown considerably in recent years, will develop as model socialist : 
enterprises showing the collective farms an example of the best way 
to utilize land and equipment . . . The development of state farms will [| ? 
be effected by drawing workers more actively into the direct manage- fj 
ment of production’. In brief, the solution envisaged is to make collec- 
tive farms more like state farms and state farms more like collective 
farms so as to disperse on the one hand and to foster on the other the 
sense of proprietorial responsibility. 

The efforts being made towards worker participation in industrial 
management (notably the creation of workers’ production meetings 
and the strengthening of the rights of factory trade union committees!) 
and in the preparation of plans!” are the complement to the eventual 
merger of co-operative with state property for which the Soviet 
government hopes. The present system of planning reflects the current 
dilution of centralism by a small dose of the syndicalist state. 
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! The author is a member of the Secretariat of the United Nations Economic. Commission for 
Europe; the views expressed are personal and should not be interpreted as those of this Organi- 
zation. 

2 To be published in the collected papers of the Symposium by the University of California 
Press during 1959. Other studies of the recent changes in planning and management published 
outside the Soviet Union include: E. Boettcher, Ost-Europa no. 7-8 1958; R. W. Davies, Soviet 
Studies April 1958; A. Fedorov, Reorganizatsiya upravleniya promyshlennostyu v SSSR, Munich 
1957, and Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the USSR March 1958; N. Laskovsky, American 
Slavic and East European Review February 1958; P. Lydolph, ibid. October 1958; B. Michalchik, 
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Europe de l’Est et Union Sovietique no. 8 1958; J. Miller, Soviet Studies July 1957; A. Nove, Problems 
of Communism November-December 1957; A. Poplujko, Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR May 1958; J. Pronteau, Economie et Politique November-December 1957; E. Schulz, 
Osteuropa Wirtschaft no. 1 (1957); P. Wiles, Soviet Survey, October 1958 and January 1959; G. A. 
Vedensky, Caucasian Review no. 8 (1958); Central Asian Review vol. V, no. 4 (1957); Economic 
Bulletin for Europe vol. 9 no. 1; Economic Survey of Europe in 1957 ECE Geneva ch. I section 6; 
Notes et études documentaires no. 2498 (10 January 1959) and Soviet Studies October 1957. 

3 Gosplan was transformed from a Commission to a Committee at this time, but it had been 
entitled a Committee between 1948 and 1955. 

4V. Kats, Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 3 August 1958. 

5M. Bor, Voprosy ekonomiki no. 1 1958, and his contribution to Ya. A. Kronrod (ed.) Voprosy 
sotsialisticheskovo vosproizvodstva Moscow 1958 (pp. 157-176), in which he argues against G. V. 
Sorokin (esp. in Planovoye khozyaistvo no. 1 1956) who had opposed macro-economic balancing 
in favour of a simple co-ordination of material inputs and outputs. Sorokin lost his post as First 
Deputy Chairman of Gosplan just after the 1957 reorganization. 

© A. N. Efimov, Perestroika upravleniya promyshlennostyu i stroitelstvom v SSSR Moscow 1957. 

7 Efimov (pp. 107-108) states that the Central Statistical Office first produced irput-output 
matrices in 1928 and in 1930 evolved a 73-entry matrix. Input-coefficients were fist elaborated 
for 1924-25 (cf. Planovoye khozyaistvo no. 7 1928 pp. 325-348). 

8 Viz., with considerably less than the refinement used for annual statistical reporting between 
1944 and 1958 (290 sectors within industry alone according to Efimov, op. cit. p. 17); although 
rather larger matrices have been inverted on electronic computors in the United States, V. 
Starovski, Head of the Central Statistical Administration of the USSR, claimed that the system 
used for the 1958 Plan was more comprehensive than the latest forms of bourgeois input-output 
matrices (Vestnik statistiki no. 1 1958). 

° A. Notkin, Voprosy ekonomiki no. 3 1958. 

10 Cf. M. Eidelman, Vestnik statistiki no. 1 1958 p. 43 and I. Malyshev, Kommunist no. 6 1958 

. 92. 

11V. T. Zoloyev, Ministry of Foreign Trade, in Vsesoyuznoye soveshchaniye statistikov, 4-8 
iyunya 1957 g. Moscow 1958 p. 55. 

12. Cf. G. Polyak, Vestnik statistiki no. 6 1958 and I. Malyshev, loc. cit. 

'3 A. Lyando, Voprosy ekonomiki no. 7 1958. 

*N. S. Khrushchov, Sorok let velikoi oktyabrskoi sotsialisticheskoi revolyutsii Moscow 19$7 
p. 45. For a comparison of this with the 1941 ‘Genplan’ also geared to a rough fifteen-year 
schedule, see G. Sorokin, Izvestiya 10 December 1958. 

8 Cf. I. Evenko, Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 15 June 1958. 

16 At the time of the XXI Party Congress there were, in the field of centralized sector adminis- 
trations, State Committees for Aviation Technology, Defence Technology, Radio-Electronics, 
Chemicals, Shipbuilding, Construction and Grain Products and All-Union Ministries of Medium 
Machine-Building, Electric Power Station Construction, Merchant Shipping, Communications, 
Railways, Transport Construction, Geology, Agriculture and Foreign Trade. 

” Sector aggregates usually conformed to ministerial coverage; industrial ministries collected 
and defined their own statistics. For a survey of effects of the industrial reorganization on the 
Central Statistical Administration cf. V. Starovski, Kommunist no. 14 1957; L. Volodarski, Promy- 
shlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 6 July 1958 and L. Volodarski and S. Gurevich, Planovoye khozyaist- 
vo no. 8 1958. 

18 Thus although only part of instrument and tool production was in the hands of the Ministry 
of Instrument and Tool Making, the Gosplan Department of the same name planned only the 
Ministry’s production (Efimov, op. cit. p. 78). 

According to a decree of 13 April 1940 quoted by A. Baykov, The Development of the Soviet 
Economic System Cambridge 1950 pp. 466-470. 

20 Cf. Planovoye khozyaistvo no. 1 198 p. 12 and I. Kuzmin, Pravda 5 April 1958 on the resump- 
tion of close collaboration between planners and scientists. These sources, together with Efimov, 
op. cit. (pp. 90-92) provide a description of the planning procedures for the 1958 annual and the 
Seven-year draft Plans. The description of the 1959 Plan procedure is from Evenko, op. cit. 


71 Tt has been stated (by I. Senin, Kommunist Ukrainy no. 5 1958 pp. 30-31, commenting on the 
all-Union Conference of Sovnarkhozy in February 1958, on which no official report was issued) 
that these Union-Republican and central checks on plans usually left sovnarkhoz draft targets 
below the range of likely fulfilment; this reportedly caused Khrushchov to suggest that these 
annual checks served no purpose. Such a practice would explain the low industrial targets issued 
for the 1958 and 1959 annual plans and the former’s substantial overfulfilment at a rate of growth 
around what was originally planned under the Sixth Five-year Plan. 

*2 For practice on the eve of the reform see J. Berliner, Factory and Manager in the USSR 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1957. 
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23 These goods are the main types of equipment, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, fuel, 
petroleum products, chemicals, timber, building materials, agricultural raw materials and 
consumers’ goods, and electric power. There were many complaints that the USSR and Union- 
Republican Gosplans confirmed the 1958 material-supply plans and their counterpart, co-opera- 
tive delivery plans, very late, and even after the year had started (e.g. by Bryansk Sovnarkhoz in 
Promyshl icheskaya gazeta 11 July 1958 and by Lugansk Sovnarkhoz in Izvestiya 
1 July 1958): the procedure laid down for the period of the Seven-year Plan requires USSR and 
Union-Republican Gosplans to confirm respectively four and three months before che start of 
the year. 

24 By a decree of 21 August 1954 no shipment may be made otherwise than on contract; 
on this and on refusal to accept delivery see A. Kazantsev, Dengi i kredit no. 2 1958, and on liability 
for the violation of contracts see, inter alia, I. B. Novitski, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo no. 7 
1958. 

25 P. Karpov, Planovoye khozyaistvo no. 7 1958, said 1,000 and N. Galperin, Voprosy ekonomiki 
no. 7 1958 said 1,200 to 1,500. These are the two main sources on the new supply system, the 
transitional system (1957-8) being described in A. N. Korytov, Organizatsiya i planirovaniye 
materialno-tekhnicheskovo snabzheniya zheleznodorozhnovo transporta Moscow 1957. The goods 
whose deliveries are still to be centrally planned are those on the former ‘funded’ lists, and some 
on the ‘centralized’ lists. These schedules are summarized in the Economic Survey of Europe in 
1957 ECE Geneva Chapter I p. 34. 

26 Or to their own factory shops (ORSy). 

27 For their rights over producers’ goods manufactured in excess of plan see Malyshev, op. cit. 
(p. 93); for overplan quantities of consumers’ goods they were required in 1957 to allocate a 
certain proportion to the oblast Soviet for local sale (cf. R. S. Pavlovski, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i 
pravo no. 6 1958), and from 1959 all such consumers’ goods to the oblast Soviet, and in addition 
50% of any overplan production of building materials (A. Zverev, Pravda 24 January 1959). 

28 Thereby completing the process of developing wholesale trade agencies to Union-Repub- 
lican Ministries commenced in 1956 (cf. I. Liberman, Sovetskaya torgovlya 30 October 1958); 
the sole exceptions are the wholesale agencies for jewelry and timber which continue to be 
centrally run (cf. leading article, ibid. 2 December 1958). The organization of the Ukrainian 
Ministry of Trade’s wholesale agencies after the transfer is given in ibid. 24 January 1959. Tsentro- 
soyuz (distributing to consumers’ co-operative stores) still allocates 150 commodities on a centra- 
lized basis (V. Golubev, ibid. 27 November 1958). For further details on trade planning see ibid. 
26 and 29 July 1958, but see criticism by I. Ustinov, Head of the Trade Administration of Chelya- 
binsk Oblast, Izvestiya 22 October 1958. 

29 P. Smirnov and R. Tarasyants in Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 17 December 1958 
and in Trud 8 January 1959. They alleged just the same proliferation of purchasing and marketing 
agencies as Efimov, op. cit. (p. 24) held against the pre-1957 system, when, he said, 5,700 supply 
agencies existed. 

30 Symposium of readers’ letters in Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 16 January 1959. 

31K. Zhukov, Pravda 8 January 1959. 

32 Among recent examples cf. speeches at the XI Congress of the Estonian Communist Party 
(Pravda 11 January 1959) and XVI Congress of the Latvian Communist Party (ibid. 14 January 
1959) on the failure to provide supplies to ensure planned production and I. Yurchenko, Deputy 
Chairman of Orenburg Technical-Economic Council (Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 
9 January 1959) on the failure to provide consumers for planned production. 

33 Speech of O. M. Bagdasaryan (Armenia) to the Supreme Soviet (Izvestiya 25 December 
1958). 

3+ B. B. Khangeldev, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo no. 5 1958; the municipal authorities prepare 
the projects and the plans are confirmed by the oblast executive committee. 

35 Evenko, op. cit. 

36 Malyshev, op. ci‘. (p. 92). 

37 The criticisms reached the volume of an official ‘campaign’ in Summer 1958, cf., V. Shcherbyt- 
ski, Radyanskaya Ukraina 27 July 1958, leading article, Pravda 13 August 1958, A. Vozyakov, 
Sovetskaya Rossiya 26 August 1958 and L. Slepov, Pravda 1 September 1959. 

38 Planovoye khozyaistvo no. 8 1958 pp. 95-6. Other changes introduced by the same Regulations 
provided for the continuity of supplies for the whole of the period of construction, and the 
assurance of capital investment in the building industry itself independent of its progress in cost 
reduction (for the previous practice see Economic Survey of Europe in 1955 ECE, Geneva ch. 7). 
Even after the promulgation of the new Regulations transfers out of the high-priority sectors 
were reported (e.g. I. Evenko, Planovoye khozyaistvo no. 10 1958). 

39 Stroitelnaya gazeta 5 September 1958. 

40 Speech of A. T. Veimer at the XI Congress of the Estonian Communist Party, Pravda 11 

anuary 1959. 
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41 E.g., the summary of the facts in Soviet Studies July 1955; L. Churchward ibid. July 1958; 
and Economic Survey of Europe in 1955 pp. 193-194. 

42 For a tabular representation of these lines of authority see Efimov, op. cit. p. 93. 

43 There was a separate Ministry of State Farms from 1932 until 1953 and from 1954 to 19§7; 
it also devolved some of its planning powers to its Ministries in the Union-Republics at this 
time. 

4 Pravda 20 December 1958. 

45 V. Potapov, Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 11 July 1958. 

46 Which may or may not coincide with sovnarkhoz boundaries—e.g., in the case of the Latvian 
Railway Administration but not in the case of the Moscow-Ryazan Administration. 

‘7For a concise description see A. S. Kudryavtsev, Ekonomika sotsialisticheskovo transporta 
19$7 pp. 116-119. 

‘8E.g., in the first quarter of 1958 the Volga Railway supplied only 76% of the wagons 
indented for by the Rostov Sovnarkhoz (Potapov, op. cit.). 

‘9 The priorities of rail freight were abolished in 1954 but shortly afterwards restored. 

5° Total and Ministry of Railways data from Transport i svyaz SSSR 1957 p. 27 and SSSR 
v tsifrakh 1958 p. 282; industrial data from I. Didenko Gudok 3 October 1958. 

51 Cf. the experience of the Vladimir Sovnarkhoz, ibid. and N. Gundovich, Promyshlenno- 
ekonomicheskaya gazeta 19 December 1958. ’ 

52 G, Petelin, citing Voyevudski, in Trud 9 January 1959. 

53 L. Lushkevich, Stroitelnaya gazeta 4 January 1959. 

54 For examples see leading article in Rechnoi Flot, no. 11 1958. 

55 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya 2nd edition vol. $1 p. 287. 

56 Cf. the reprint of collected essays 1927-1953 of N. N. Kolosovski, Osnovy ekonomicheskovo 
raionirovaniya Moscow 1958, or the debate around the regions chosen by N. N. Baranski, 
Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR in its various editions. 

57 Efimov, op. cit. pp. 29-34. The planning use of these regions at that time is described by 
M. S. Urinson, Planirovaniye narodnovo khozyaistva po soyuznym respublikam i ekonomicheskim 
raionam Moscow 1955. 

58 ‘It would be inexpedient at present wholly to subordinate the management of industry and 
construction to the local Soviets . . . bearing in mind the considerable increase in the volume of 
production in local industry as well as the . . . tasks connected with agriculture.’ (N. S. Khrushchov, 
Theses of report to the Supreme Soviet, Pravda 30 March 1957). 

59 Cf. Economic Survey of Europe in 1956 ECE Geneva ch. I p. 40, for a summary of the changes. 

6 Cf. F. Yudin, Planovoye khozyaistvo no. 9 1957 p. 83. 

6 M. Rassokhin, Secretary of the Town Party Committee in Kremenchug (Pravda 10 Decem- 
ber 1958). 

62]. Slepov, Stroitelnaya gazeta 28 November 1958. 

53 Speech of G. A. Aliyev, Secretary of the Town Party Committee in Sumgait, to the XXIII 
Congress of the Communist Party of Azerbaidzhan, Pravda to January 1959. 

6 Ya. Feigin, Head of the Production Location Division, Institute of Economics of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Izvestiya 30 November 1958. 

65 Fifteen-year plans were being drawn up by each sovnarkhoz in 1958 (V. Kostennikov, 
Planovoye khozyaistvo no. $ 1958 p. 32). 

Academician I. Gerasimov, Corresponding-Member T. Khachaturov, Dr. P. Alampiev and 
Prof. Feigin, Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 14 September 1958. 

7 On this particular problem see Economic Bulletin for Europe vol. 9 no. 3 p. 74. 

8 P. Alampiev, V. Kistanov, F. Sukhopara (of the USSR Gosplan Economic Research Insti- 
tute), Kommunist no. 16 1958 pp. $7-62; N. Ibragimova, Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 
31 October 1958. 

® By R. I. Levin and by A. D. Kurski, Voprosy ekonomiki no. 7 1958 pp. 165-168. 

7 Selskoye khozyaistvo 2 July 1957; Soviet News 19 January 1958. 

1 QO. Ivashchenko Pravda 26 January 1959. 

7 For a detailed discussion of the advantages exhibited during the first year of the system’s 
Operation, see the Symposium paper referred to in note 2. 

3E.¢., P. A. Khromov, Voprosy ekonomiki no. 7 1958 p. 167. 

™ Kostennikov op. cit. p. 29. 

75 A. S. Makarov, Voprosy ekonomiki no. 7 1958 p. 166. 

6 L. Khetchikov, P. Tarasov, Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 16 January 1959. 

7” Speech of S. V. Shevchenko (Altai Krai) to the Supreme Soviet (Izvestiya 25 December 1958). 


"8 The wide field of pricing problems is not considered in the present article. Sovnarkhozy are 
unwilling to produce articles at less than cost (cf. speech of V. K. Kruminsh (Latvia) to the 
Supreme Soviet, ibid. p. 166) although, of course, this would limit inter-sovnarkhoz trade. Efimov 
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(op. cit. p. $4) states that Sovnarkhozy have the right ‘to participate in the preparation of data 
for establishing wholesale prices of goods produced in their area’. 

79 Cases have continued to multiply, but the summary of examples and built-in checks in the 
Symposium paper referred to in note 2 seems to need no further elaboration. 

80E. Katayev, Secretary of the Party Committee of the Komi ASSR, Sovetskaya Rossiya 
22 January 1959. 

81 M. Pludon, First Deputy Chairman of the Latvian Council of Ministers, Trud 13 January 1959. 

82]. Safyants, Deputy Chairman of Leningrad Sovnarkhoz, Izvestiya 29 November 1958. 

83 Speech of M. Yu. Shumauskas, Chairman of the Lithuanian Council of Ministers, to the 
Supreme Soviet, ibid. 24 December 1958. 

8* Speeches of S. S. Lordkipanidze, Minister of Building of Georgia, and of Sh. D. Kiknadze, 
Director of the Kutaisi Motor Works, to the XIX Congress of the Georgian Communist Party, 
Pravda 15 January 1959. 

85 Speech of S. P. Efimov, Minister of Agriculture of Moldavia, to the VII Congress of the 
Moldavian Communist Party, ibid. 16 January 1959. 

86 Speech of V. G. Nabiullin (Bashkir ASSR) to the Supreme Soviet, Izvestiya 25 December 
1958. 

87 Speech of K. D. Dikambayev (Kirgiz SSR), ibid. 24 December 1958. 

88 A. Shitikov, First Secretary of the Party Committee of Khabarovsk Krai, Pravda 21 January 
1959. 

89]. Yurchenko, Deputy Chairman of the Orenburg Technical-Economic Council, Promy- 
hl k icheskaya gazeta 9 January 1959. 

% S. Strumilin, Literaturnaya gazeta 2 December 1958. 

91. N. Smiridinova, Voprosy ekonomiki no. 10 1958 p. 48. 

92 A. Zverev, op. cit. 

93 E.g., among the most recent K. Vinogradov, Vestnik statistiki no. 6 1958, on the general 
measure and A. Prokopovich, Planovoye khozyaistvo no. 5 1958 on particular applications. 

% Culminating in the all-Union Conference on Problems of Capital Efficiency in June 1958 
(reported in Voprosy ekonomiki nos. 7 and 9 1958). 

% G. A. Kozlov, ibid. no. 7 1958 p. 164; A. Krylov, Kommunist no. 6 1957 p. 47; Usatov, 
Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 6 pp. 78-80. 

% The rough national product estimates for the Soviet Union are based on ECE Secretariat 
computations in Economic Bulletin for Europe vol. 9 no. 1 and data quoted by the present writer in 
Economic Journal March 1957. 

97 Pravda 28 January 1959. 

98 Central Committee Resolution, Pravda 14 July 1955. 

99 Within ‘local industry’ the proportion subordinated to raion and municipal Soviets, and 
only through them, to the oblast Soviets has risen to 70% of enterprises and 60% of commercial 
output (V. Abramov, Finansy SSSR no. 3 1958 p. 13). 

100 Pp, Ezerin, Trud 9 December 1958. 

101 'V. I. Razorenova, Voprosy ekonomiki no. 7 1958 p. 167. 

102 Speech of G. S. Repnev at the V Congress of Consumer Co-operatives, Pravda 26 June 
1958. 

103 |. Liberman, op. cit. 

10* For conflicts between oblast executives and sovnarkhozy in Kazakhstan see A. Golovin, 
Izvestiya 4 July 1958, in Sverdlorsk, see B. B. Khangeldev, op. cit., but co-ordination is improving: 
thus the oblast executive regulates the use of all building materials produced in its territory 
irrespective of the producer (Pavlovski, op. cit.). Sovnarkhoz chairmen may be (and in smaller 
republics are automatically) appointed members of their Union-Republican Council of Ministers 
(Efimov, op. cit. p. 51), which is the authority directly above the oblast executive. For a study of 
these aspects of local government before and after the reorganization see L. Churchward, Soviet 
Studies July 1957 and January 1958, and for planning activities at the lowest scale of local administra- 
tion, Planirovaniye mestnovo khozyaistva i kulturnovo stroitelstva administrativnovo raiona Moscow 1957. 

105 Decrees of 9 and 15 July 1958. In 1957 trade-union organization was adapted to sovnarkhoz 
sector and regional boundaries to simplify relations between the two groups. 

106 Over 40 million people took part in meetings to discuss the 1957 reorganization of industry 
and 2.3 million made propositions (Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya, loc. cit.) and over 70 million 
took part in meetings on the draft Seven-year Plan, of whom 4,672,000 made proposals (Speech 
of N. S. Khrushchov to the XXI Party Congress, Pravda 28 January 1959). Even within the USSR 
Gosplan the Civil Servants’ Trade Union convened 300 meetings, at which 600 proposals were 
made, in elaborating the draft (G. Petelin, op. cit.). 
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THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS IN THE USSR 
AND POLAND! 


In September 1958 I visited the USSR to give a short course of lec- 
tures at Moscow University. During my stay I was afforded full 
facilities to investigate the method of teaching economics at the 


's na 
Te 


ze, University and the content of the various courses, and also to speak 
‘ |) with a number of my Soviet colleagues who were working in fields 
the =|) in which I was interested (notably political economy and the history 
ser | Of economic thought). The present article, which is based partly on 

| the curriculum (Uchebny Plan) and course programmes with which 
sy | my hosts kindly supplied me, and partly on personal conversations 

» with members of staff, research workers and students, deals mainly 
ny 


with three topics: 


1. The economics course as a whole; 
eal |) 2 The course in political economy; and 
3. The course in the history of economic thought. 


958 : 

-_ On my way back from the USSR, I spent a week in Warsaw as a 
_ guest of the Polish Economic Society. The Society, at my request, 

in | atranged for me to be supplied with a copy of the new ‘programmatic 


| directives for the political economy course’ which had then just been 
+ issued. The present article concludes with a summary of this Polish 
and |) programme, together with a few comments on some of the ways in 


a which it differs from the Soviet programme. 

I 

une 

» The basic information concerning the specialist course in economics 
ovin, | at Moscow University is set out in the table on pp. 340-1. This table has 
— ) been prepared from the data in the Uchebny Plan (dated July 1955 but 
naller [) stated to be still in current use) supplied to me by Moscow University. 
at if The table shows (1) the different subjects taken by the students during 
Soviet the course; (2) the number of hours of class work? per week devoted 
nit each of these subjects during each semester of the course; and (3) 
rkhoz [| the way in which the total number of hours of class work devoted to 
sil ) tach subject over the course as a whole is divided up between lectures, 
nillion } Seminars, laboratory work and practical work. The figures given 
— exclude time spent in ‘course work’3, in ‘production practice’, in 
swere [| ¢Xaminations,° and in private study. 


The most important subject, from the point of view of the total 
, number of hours devoted to it (400) and the period of time over which 
It is studied (three years), is political economy. The foreign language 
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(1) SUBJECTS (2) HOURS OF CLASS WORK PER WEEK DEV) 


1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Yea | 


1st Semester 2nd Semester 1st Semester 2nd Semester 1st Semester 2nd 
(18 weeks) (16 weeks) (18 weeks) (12 weeks) (18 weeks) (12 


. Political Economy... a ae 4 6 
. Foundations of Marxism-Leninism . . — ies 
. Dialectical and Historical Materialism 2 

. History of Philosophy 

. History of Economic Thought 

. History of the National Economy .. 

. Economic Geography 


. Foundations of Plant and Livestock 
reeding 


. Technology of the Main Branches of 
Industry s4 es an sia 


. Planning of the National Economy of 
the USSR .. ne ace cs 
. Economics of Socialist Agriculture 
. Economics of Socialist Industry 
. Economics of Soviet Trade 
Finance and Credit in the USSR 
. Statistics 


. Foundations of Accounting, and the 
Cost Accounting of Enterprises .. 


. Calculating Techniques 
. Higher Mathematics, and an Intro- 
uction to Mathematics for dasa 
ticians 
. Civil, Labour, Land and Kolkhoz Law 
. Foreign Language 


. Organisation and nine of it Age 
cultural Enterprises 


Organisation and waning < of Indus- 
trial Enterprises .. 

- Special Seminar on Karl Marx’s 
Capital ee oe = oa 


Special Seminars on the re 
Economy of Imperialism 


. Special Seminar on the Political 
Economy of Socialism .. 


. Method of Teaching Political Econ- 
omy, and Teaching Practice 


. Courses and Seminars in Special 
Subject - a 


. Physical Training and Sport 





TorTaL Hours PER WEEK 
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EACH SUBJECT (3) DIVISION OF TOTAL HOURS OF CLASS WORK 


4th Year 5th Year 


Semester 2nd S ter 1st S ter 2nd Semester Labor Practical 
weeks) (12 weeks (18 weeks) — Lectures Seminars Work wl Work 





= —_ 220 180 _— sam 
5 4 144 80 _ _ 
nie ie 80 60 ais -_ 
72 = 
140 
180 
136 


66 


80 


100 
75 
90 
36 
96 

140 


100 


™ 
% 
fe) 
B 
< 
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Tora Hours .. 2,183 
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chosen by the student, occupying a total of 360 hours of his time, 
comes next, followed by the special subject® which he begins to study 
in the second half of his third year (282 hours), and statistics (270 hours). 
The only other subject upon which more than 200 hours is spent is 
foundations of Marxism-Leninism (224 hours). The range of separate 
subjects studied is very wide, although there is probably a certain 
amount of overlap between a number of them; and the structure of 
the course as a whole—in so far as parallels can be drawn at all— 
resembles that of the B.Com. course given in some British univer- 
sities rather than that of the normal Honours course in economics 
to which we are accustomed in this country 

The main method of teaching is by lectures (2,183 hours out of a 
total of 4,128 hours of class work.) Lectures, attendance at which is 
compulsory, are nominally of two hours’ duration in most cases, but 
this usually works out in practice as two consecutive sessions of about 
45 minutes each, with a break of about 20 minutes in between. In 
the case of four subjects—political economy, foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism, dialectical and historical materialism and the special subject— 
the lectures are supplemented to a considerable extent by seminars; 
and there are also three special seminars, not directly related to specific 
lecture courses, on Marx’s Capital, the political economy of imperialism 
and the political economy of socialism.’ These seminars account for 
772 hours out of the total of 4,128. Lectures are also supplemented, 
in the case of quite a number of the subjects, by practical work of 
various kinds, totalling 1,103 hours. Of these 1,103 hours of practical 
work, 360 hours are taken up with the study of the chosen foreign 


language (here there are apparently no formal lectures); 144 hours © 


with teaching practice (usually the student gets this, in his final year, 
at some pedagogical establishment); 128 hours with physical training 
and sport; and the balance of 471 hours with work in connection with 
the courses in statistics, higher mathematics, and a number of others as 
shown in the table. All the students spend their final semester in “dip- 
loma work’—i.e., in writing a thesis on some aspect of their special 
subject. 

From the third year onwards, as the table shows, the student con- 
centrates more and more on his special subject, which is normally 
chosen by him from the following list: 


. Subject and Method of Political Economy 

The Balance of the National Economy of the USSR® 
National Income under Socialism and Capitalism 

. Costing the Introduction of New Technical Equipment 

. Cost Accounting in Industrial and Agricultural Enterprises 
. Special Problems of the Economics of Socialist Agriculture 
. Special Problems of the Economics of Socialist Industry 

. Economics of Transport 
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. Price and Price Formation in the USSR 

. Economic Systems of the Countries of People’s Democracy 
. Economic Collaboration between the USSR and the Countries of People’s Democracy 
. The Chinese Economy 

. The Korean Economy 

. The Polish Economy 

. The Czechoslovakian Economy 

. Problems of International Economic Relations 

. Imperialist Contradictions 

. The British Economy 

. The French Economy 

. The Indian Economy 

. The Japanese Economy 

. The German Economy 

. Analysis of the Balance-sheets of Capitalist Enterprises 


There must be at least 12 students wishing to take one of these subjects 
before a course in it can be arranged, which presumably means that 
not all of the 23 subjects will in actual fact be available in any particular 
ear. 

: It is clear that the amount of obligatory class work, both per week 
of the semester and per year of the course, is appreciably greater than 
that to which students taking Honours in economics in this country 
are accustomed. For a first-year student, for example, the academic 
year begins with an 18-week semester involving 32 hours of lectures, 
seminars and practical work per week;? then comes a period of three 
weeks during which examinations are held; then a holiday of two 
weeks; then a second semester of 16 weeks during which the weekly 
burden of class work remains at 32 hours; and then another examina- 
tion period, this time of four weeks—which leaves only two months’ 
holiday before the next academic year begins. In the second, third 
and fourth years of the course the second semester is shortened by 
four weeks, but this is compensated for (in the fourth year more than 
compensated for) by the obligation in those years to put in a period 
of ‘production practice’ at a factory, farm or planning institution 
after the second examination period. The following table, taken from 
the Uchebny Plan, shows how the weeks of the year are divided up 
between these various activities in each year of the course: 


State 
Theoretical Examination Production Diploma Examination 
Instruction Sessions Practice Work Sessions Holidays 
34 —_ II 
30 — II 
30 _ II 
30 — 9 
18 16 2 


In addition, in his second, third and fourth years the student writes 
a ‘course work’?° on a particular topic under the guidance of a member 


of the staff. 
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The main forms of examination conducted by the university are 
zachoty and ekzameny. Zachoty correspond roughly to class tests in a 
British university, and ekzameny to our degree examinations.1! With 
a subject which is completed in two semesters, the typical arrange- 
ment is for a zachot to be held at the end of the first semester, in order 
to test the student’s knowledge of the material which has so far been 
put before him, and for an ekzamen to be held at the end of the second 
semester, covering the whole of the subject. With a subject studied over 
a longer period, zachoty and ekzameny are usually alternated.!2 Students 
must pass their zachoty in a particular subject before proceeding to 
ekzameny in it. Both forms of examination are oral, but whereas in 
the ekzamen the student draws papers with the questions written on 
them, in the zachot the questions are put to him directly by the exa- 
miner. Students taking an ekzamen are graded according to the four- 
mark system'**, and the results obtained may affect the size of the 


student's stipend; students taking a zachot are simply graded as passes or 
fails. In the final year of the course, the student sits state examinations in 
political economy and foundations of Marxism-Leninism. 

From the point of view of the amount and intensity of class work 
involved, then, the Soviet specialist course in economics resembles a 
British university course in engineering, physics or chemistry rather 
than our usual Honours course in economics. And this points to an 


important difference of function between the Soviet and British 
economics courses. In Britain, speaking very broadly, we regard an 
Honours course in economics not only as a practical preparation for 
the job which the student will take up when he graduates, but also— 
sometimes primarily—as a general training in the techniques of eco- 
nomic thinking and a stimulus to the development of original ideas. 
The emphasis, in other words, is placed not so much on what to think 
as on how to think. It does not of course always work out like this in 
practice, but at any rate this is usually the declared aim, and for this 
reason the student is not too heavily burdened with class work and is 
allowed a relatively large amount of time for private study. In the 
Soviet course, again speaking very broadly, the question of how to 
think seems to be regarded as of rather less importance. The main 
emphasis is placed on education in basic ideology and on the acquisition 
of practical knowledge and technical skills which will be of direct 
assistance in the job which the graduate takes up. For this reason, the 
Soviet student’s time-table is comparable to that of a British student 
taking one of the natural sciences, with a relatively large amount of 
time devoted to class work and a relatively small amount left 
for private study and the development of his own ideas. The Soviet 
student will finish his course with (inter alia) a high level of knowledge 
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of a specialised subject of his choice; a good knowledge of a foreign 


language, statistics and cost accounting; a fair knowledge of mathe- 
matics, calculating techniques, economic geography and law; three 
months’ practical experience of work in industrial and agricultural 
enterprises and planning institutions; and one month’s practical ex- 
perience of economic teaching. Few British students taking an Honours 
course in economics will emerge from the course with an equipment 
of practical knowledge and experience anything like as impressive as 
this.13 On the other hand, it seems likely that the average British student 
will emerge with a greater capacity for independent thought than his 
Soviet counterpart. 


Il 


The courses in political economy at Moscow University (and at all 
other higher educational institutions in the USSR) are based on the 
Programma Kursa Politicheskoi Ekonomii issued by the Ministry of 
Higher Education, a copy of the 1957 edition of which was supplied 
to me.!* Students taking a specialist course in economics, as we have 
seen, are given an extensive political economy course involving 400 
hours of class work and stretching over a period of three years. All 
other students, whatever kind of degree they are studying for, are 
given a shorter course normally involving 300 hours of class work 
(184 hours’ lectures and 116 hours’ seminars) and stretching over a 
period of two years. The main subjects dealt with in the course, and 
the number of hours of lectures and seminars devoted to each,}5 are 
as follows: 

Lectures Seminars 
Introduction: Subject and Method of Political Economy (one theme) 4 4 
I. Precapitalist Modes of Production (three themes) . . - 6 — 
Il. | The Capitalist Mode of Production 
A. Premonopoly Capitalism (13 themes) £5 = 60 36 
B. Monopoly Capitalism—Imperialism (10 themes)... 36 28 
The Socialist Mode of Production 


A. The Transitional Period from Capitalism to Socialism 
(four themes) ins i ¥ - ~ 14 


B. The Socialist Economic System (14 themes) . . . & 





TOTALS me we si : 4 .. 184 





Each theme is described in the programme in some detail, and a full 
reading list relating to it is given in an appendix. A translation of a 
typical theme, taken from the section on premonopoly capitalism, is 
here given as an example, together with the appropriate reading list: 
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Theme 7: Capital and Surplus Value. The Basic Economic Law of Capitalism (six hours’ lectures 
and four hours’ seminars) 


1. Capitalist ownership of the means of production as the basis of capitalist relations of produc- 
tion. The transformation of money into capital. The general formula of capital and its contra- 
diction. Labour power as a commodity. Value and use value of the commodity labour power. 
The factors determining the magnitude of the value of labour power. Value of the commodity 
labour power and value created by the labour of the worker. 


2. The basic economic law of capitalism. The dual character of capitalist production: the labour 
process and the process of the augmentation of value. Necessary and surplus working time. 
Necessary and surplus labour. Surplus value. 


3. Capital as a social relation of production. A critique of bourgeois definitions of capital. 
Constant and variable capital. Rate and mass of surplus value. Rate of surplus value as the 
expression of the degree of exploitation. Rate of surplus value in contemporary capitalist coun- 
tries. The peculiarities of capitalist exploitation as compared with exploitation under slavery and 
feudalism. 


4. Two methods of increasing surplus value. Absolute surplus value. The working day and its 
limits. Laws concerning the lengthening of the working day during the period of the rise of 
capitalism. The struggle of the working class for the shortening of the working day in Tsarist 
Russia. The length of the working day in contemporary capitalist countries. The intensification 
of labour under capitalism. 


Relative surplus value. Extra surplus value. The contradictory character of the development 
of productive forces under conditions of capitalism. Formal and real subjugation of labour to 
capital. 

5. The class structure of capitalist society. The class struggle between proletariat and bour- 
geoisie and its sharpening as capitalism develops. The exploitation of the working peasantry in 
capitalist society. The role of the bourgeois state in intensifying the exploitation of the working 
masses. A criticism of bourgeois theories of the possibility of eliminating exploitation while 
retaining the capitalist mode of production. 


6. The concept of surplus value as the cornerstone of Marx’s economic theory. 

Reading List'® 
K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, chs. 4; 5; 6; 7; 8, secs. 1, 2; chs. 9; 10; 14. 
V. I. Lenin, Wages of Workers and Profit of Capitalists in Russia, Coll. Wks., Vol. XVIII. 
V. I. Lenin, The Working Day in Factories in the Moscow Province, Coll. Wks., Vol. XVIII. 
V. I. Lenin, Karl Marx, section on ‘Surplus Value’, Coll. Wks., Vol. XXI. 


This theme offers a fair illustration of (a) the degree of detail in which 
the content of the course is set out in the programme; (b) the extent 
to which this part of the course follows the original exposition in 
Marx’s Capital; and (c) the critical attitude displayed throughout the 
course to ‘bourgeois’ economic theory and conditions in capitalist 
countries. 

The Introduction to the course (Subject and Method of Political 
Economy) is based on elementary Marxist sociological theory and the 
traditional Marxist definitions of political economy. Part I (Pre- 
capitalist Modes of Production) presents the Marxist view of the 
development of society through primitive communism, slavery and 
feudalism. The only works recommended for reading in connection 
with the Introduction and Part I, apart from the Textbook on Political 
Economy, are those of Marx, Engels and Lenin. The influence of Stalin’s 
writings, however, is fairly obvious, partly in the emphasis which is 
placed on the “basic economic law’ of each of the precapitalist forma- 
tions, and partly in the adoption of the general schematic approach laid 
down in Stalin's Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 
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Part IIa of the course (Premonopoly Capitalism) is mainly a summary 
of Volumes I, II and III of Marx’s Capital, preserving the order of the 
original fairly faithfully. The reading list consists entirely of works by 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. Throughout this part a number of sharp 
criticisms are made of ‘bourgeois’ economic theory,” and in theme 16 
(Reproduction of Social Capital) there is an excursus on national 
income in which occasion is taken to deal with certain points relating 
to national income under capitalism.'* Part Ils (Monopoly Capitalism- 
Imperialism) consists mainly of an outline of Lenin’s writings on 
imperialism and Stalin’s writings on the general crisis of capitalism, 
together with a semi-theoretical section on the sources of monopoly 
profit, an uncompromising general survey of developments in this 
field since the second world war, and a theme dealing with ‘economic 
theories of the capitalist epoch’.!9 The reading list for Part IIB consists 
mainly of works by Lenin, supplemented by two of Stalin’s reports 
and a number of Party resolutions. 

It is clear that the student who follows the course up to this point 
will obtain a thorough grounding in the economic ideas of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, together with some knowledge of current Soviet 
criticisms of ‘bourgeois’ economic theory. It is not so clear—although 
naturally a great deal depends upon the way in which the subject is 
taught—that he will obtain anything like a really objective view of 
economic conditions in the contemporary capitalist world.” 

Part Ill of the course (The Socialist Mode of Production) begins with 
a relatively short section (A) on The Transitional Period from Capi- 
talism to Socialism. This is partly descriptive and partly theoretical, 
some attempt being made, by drawing on the experience of the 
People’s Democracies as well as on that of the USSR, to adduce broad 
generalisations and ‘laws’ relating to the transitional period. The 
reading list consists of works by Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Mao Tse 
Tung, together with a large number of Party resolutions, reports, 
etc. The second section (B), dealing with The Socialist Economic 
System, consists of the following themes: 


32. The Material Production Basis of Socialism 

33. Social Ownership of the Means of Production as the Basis of Production Relations under 
Socialism 

34. The Basic Economic Law of Socialism 

35. The Law of the Planned (Proportionate) Development of the Economy 

36. Social Labour under Socialism. The Law of the Inevitable Growth of the Productivity of 
Social Labour 

37. Commodity Production, the Law of Value and Money under Socialism 

38. The Law of the Distribution of Labour. Wages under Socialism 

39. Economic Calculation and Profitability. Cost and Price 

40. The Socialist System of Agriculture 

41. Trade under Socialism 

42. The State Budget, Credit and Monetary Circulation under Socialism 
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43. Socialist Reproduction 
44. The Gradual Transition from Socialism to Communism 
45. The Formation and Development of a World Socialist Economic System 


The reading list for Part Ills consists of works by Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin and Khrushchov, together with a very large number of Party 
resolutions, reports and directives, publications of the Council of 
Ministers, statistical reports, etc. 

Part IIIs of the course, besides providing a large number of examples 
of the highly critical attitude towards capitalism which is a feature of 
the course as a whole, also affords a useful summary of the present 
stage in the development of a ‘political economy of socialism’. The 
influence of the 1951 discussions and of Stalin’s Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR is very noticeable throughout. Soviet economists 
are quite willing to admit that there is still much empiricism in their 
approach to this subject, that a number of major methodological 
problems still remain unsolved, and that the ‘political economy of 
socialism’ is still far from its complete formulation.?1 Thus one is not 
surprised to find in some of the themes of Part IIIB of the course (e.g. 
theme 37) an air of vagueness and uncertainty which is only rarely 
found in the earlier parts of the course, and which must afford rather 
more opportunity for the individual lecturer to put forward his own 
views to the students. 

The basic dilemma which faces Soviet economists in this field will be 
well known to readers of Soviet Studies. On the one hand, there is a 
natural desire on the part of teachers of economics to move away from 
a purely institutional approach to the Soviet economy towards a 
‘political economy of socialism’ methodologically similar to the 
political economy of capitalism—i.e., based on the logical method of 
presentation, the idea of the conformity of economic phenomena to 
objective laws, and so on. This desire has been reinforced by the political 
desirability of combating what the course calls ‘subjectivist’ views on 
the question of economic laws (particularly in the field of planning), 
and has led to a tendency to describe as “economic laws’ a number of 
basic features of the Soviet economy which appear to have an especially 
strong air of ‘necessity’ about them. On the other hand, it is fairly 
clear that some of these so-called ‘economic laws’ which Soviet 
economists have propounded (notably the ‘basic economic law of 
socialism’ itself) have very little except this air of ‘necessity’ in common 
with most of the traditional economic laws adduced by the political 
economy of capitalism, which have usually been concerned with the 
net results which flow elementally from the conflict of millions of 
individual economic decisions. A realisation of this fact, whether 
conscious or unconscious, probably lies at the bottom of the Soviet 
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economists’ feeling of dissatisfaction with the ‘political economy of 
socialism’ as it has so far been developed. No attempt seems to be made, 
it should be added, to prevent students sharing in this feeling that the 
‘political economy of socialism’ still has a long way to go. At the first 
lecture in a course on this subject which I attended, the lecturer em- 
phasised that a number of important points were still matters of contro- 
versy, and instructed the students to follow these controversies carefully 
in Voprosy ekonomiki. 
Il 
The course in the history of economic thought (140 hours’ lectures, 


no seminars), as set out in the 1957 programme, consists of the following 
themes: 


Hours of 


Lectures 
. Introduction. Subject and Aims of the Course .. - - es ss 2 


. Economic Thought of Slave Society , . < a ps 2 

. Economic Thought of Early and Developed Feudalism 4 

. Economic Thought of Late Feudalism. The Rise of Mercantilism in Western 
Europe... = : “ 

. The Rise of Mercantilism in Russia ree 

. The Decline of Mercantilism and the Rise of Bourgeois Classical Political 
Economy in Britain (Petty) and in France (Boisguillebert) 

. The Economic ssaateed of the ‘pam : a 

. Adam Smith ; 

. David Ricardo 

. Petty-bourgeois Political Economy (Sismondi, Proudhon) - 

. The Rise of Anti-serfdom Ideas in Russia. A. N. Radishchev 

. The Economic Ideas of the Decembrists . . 2 

. The Rise of Vulgar Political Economy 

. Utopian Socialism in the West... 

. The Economic Thought of A. I. Herzen and N. P. Ogarev 

. The Economic Thought of N. G. Chernyshevski 

. The Creation by K. Marx and F. Engels of Proletarian Political Economy . 

. The Beginning of the Diffusion of the Ideas of K. Marx and F. Engels in Russia 

. Vulgar Bourgeois Political Economy at the End of the ee of the 
20th Century : ex 

. The Economic Theories of Revisionism 

. Petty-bourgeois Political Economy in Russia. 

. The Economic Programme of the ‘Emancipation of Labour’ Group. The 
Struggle of G. V. Plekhanov with the Narodniks 

. The Further Development by V. I. Lenin of Marxist Political Economy es 

. Vulgar Bourgeois Political Economy in the Period of the General Crisis of 
Capitalism 

. Economic Theories of the Right Socialists and Labourists in the Period of the 
General Crisis of Capitalism .. . 

. The Development of Marxist-Leninist Economic Science after V. I. Lenin. 


Nw 


> DAL NALS HRAQAL DN 


vas 


140 


It will be seen that roughly 36 out of the 140 hours’ lectures are devoted 
to the development of economic thought in the West prior to the 2oth 
century; 24 to the development of non-Marxist economic thought in 
Russia; 64 to Marxist political economy and its development by Lenin 
and others; and 16 to non-Marxist economic thought in the 2oth 
century. 
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The various themes are dealt with in accordance with the general 
method of treatment outlined in theme 1.22 Economic thought as such 
is regarded as an important part of the Marxist ‘superstructure’; its 
‘historical, class character’ and its ‘partiinost’ are emphasised, together 
with ‘the impossibility of the existence of a single political economy 
for all social classes’; the system of political economy created by Marx 
and Engels and developed by Lenin and his pupils is regarded as ‘the 
proletarian, truly scientific political economy’; the history of economic 
thought in Russia is treated as ‘an indissoluble constituent part of the 
world history of economic thought ’; the rise of ‘bourgeois’ and ‘petty- 
bourgeois’ political economy is related to ‘the separate stages of 
development of class society’; and ‘the reactionary character of con- 
temporary bourgeois political economy’ is emphasised. In most cases 
the themes are set out in the course with rather less detail than is the 
case with the political economy course. The following theme, dealing 
with Adam Smith, is fairly typical of the treatment afforded to the 
Classical economists: 


Theme 8: Adam Smith (6 hours) 


Eighteenth-century Britain before the industrial revolution; the growth of manufacture; 
the development of internal and external trade. The growth and influence of the industrial 
bourgeoisie. The struggle for the abolition of feudal privileges and monopolies. Economic 
policy of the British state. 

Adam Smith as a bourgeois ideologist and economist of the manufacturing period, on the eve 
of the industrial revolution in Britain. Smith’s main work, ‘An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations’, his attempt to unite all economic knowledge into one system. The 
further development, relatively to the Physiocrats, of thought on the question of economic laws. 

The two-sided character of Smith’s method; the contradictory character of his system. Bour- 
geois limitation of outlook; the conception of bourgeois relations as natural and eternal. Smith’s 
relationship to the Mercantilists and Physiocrats; elements of Physiocracy in Smith. Smith on 
the division of labour and exchange, on money, and on their origin and significance. Two dif- 
ferent definitions of value. The reduction of the magnitude of the value of a commodity to 
incomes. The three incomes of the three social classes; different versions of the theories of profit, 
wages and rent. Capital; the composition, circulation and reproduction of capital. Smith’s 
dogma. Marx and Lenin on the rational kernel of Smith’s theory of reproduction. Productive and 
unproductive labour. 

Smith’s defence of the interests of the British bourgeoisie. Smith’s relationship to the land- 
owners. Smith on the condition of the working class. Smith’s views on economic policy. The 
theoretical basis of free trade. 


Reading List: 
K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, ch. 22, sec. 2; Vol. II, chs. 10 and 19. 
K. Marx, Theories of Surplus Value (Vol. IV of Capital), Part I, pp. 36-71 and 124-144. 
F. Engels, Preface to Vol. II of Capital. 
V. I. Lenin, A Characterisation of Economic Romanticism, ch. 1, sec. 1V. Coll. Wks., Vol. II. 
V. I. Lenin, The Development of Capitalism in Russia, ch. 1, sec. 5. Coll. Wks., Vol. III. 
Adam Smith, Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1, Books 1 and 2. 


Supplementary Literature: 
D. I. Rosenberg, History of Political Economy, ch. 7. 


The reading lists for the various themes comprise a much wider 
range of literature than is the case with the course in political economy. 
The works of Marx, Engels and Lenin are very frequently referred to, 
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but in addition there are a number of references to the recently-pub- 
lished first part of Volume I of the History of Russian Economic Thought; 
to Rosenberg’s History of Political Economy; to the Textbook of Political 
Economy; and to monographs by Russian authors on various aspects of 
the subject. The reading list for theme 26 (The Development of 
Marxist-Leninist Economic Science after V. I. Lenin) includes works 
by Bulganin, Mao Tse Tung, Stalin, Thorez, Khrushchov and Chou En 
Lai. The student is referred to the original texts in the case of a number 
of the Russian economists whose work is discussed, and to selected 
sections of the works of Smith, Ricardo, Saint-Simon, Fourier and 
Owen. There are no references to the original texts in the case of 
any Western non-Marxist economist other than these five: the refer- 
ences relating to the themes dealing with ‘vulgar’ political economy 
in the West consist mainly of works by Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
supplemented by the Textbook of Political Economy and monographs 
by contemporary Soviet critics like Blyumin, Alter, Ryndina and 
Dvorkin.”? In this connection, readers may be interested in the follow- 
ing extract from theme 24 (Vulgar Bourgeois Political Economy in the 
Period of the General Crisis of Capitalism), dealing with contemporary 
political economy in Britain and the USA: 


Theme 24 (extract) 


Bourgeois political economy in Britain. The economic and political situation of Britain in 
the period of the general crisis. The crisis of the British empire. The intensification of economic 
contradictions. The crisis of the Marshallian school. 

Keynes as an apologist of imperialism. Keynes’s General Theory of Employment. The doctrine 
of the regulation of capitalism. Keynes’s eulogy of state-capitalist measures. The justification of 
the growth of state expenditure in general, and in particular of the militarisation of the economy 
as a means for combating economic crises. The hopeless attempts to create a ‘planned’ capitalism 
without crises. Beveridge’s Scheme for Full Employment. 

Bourgeois political economy in the USA. The economic and political situation of the USA 
after the first world war. The economic and political situation of the USA after the second world 
war. 

Contemporary American bourgeois political economy. The theory of American ‘excep- 
tionalism’ and the ‘American way of life’. The use of Malthusianism for the justification of 
colonialism and militarism (Vogt). The use of the reactionary ideas of Keynes for the defence of 
American imperialism. The eulogy of the armaments race and the militarisation of the economy. 
The apology for budget deficits and the growth of the national debt, leading inevitably to 
inflation. The hypocritical preaching of ‘free trade’ and the principle of ‘equal opportunities’. 

The struggle of progressive bourgeois economists against the most reactionary representatives 
of bourgeois political economy. 


At the moment there is no general Russian textbook on the history 
of economic thought available except that of Rosenberg referred to 
above, which I gathered is regarded as unsatisfactory in certain respects 
—notably because it deals with non-Marxist economics only up to 
1850, says relatively little about the development of Russian economic 
thought, and neglects the economic ideas of the revolutionary periods 
in Britain and France. A textbook dealing with the history of world 
economic thought, of about 800 pages, is now in preparation, one of 
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the aims of which is to counteract the hitherto prevailing “Europe- 
centrism’ in this field—i.e., the tendency to ignore the history of eco- 
nomic thought in China, India, Arabia and other Eastern countries. 
The second part of Volume I of the History of Russian Economic Thought, 
dealing with the period 1800-1861, is to appear in a few months 
time, the eventual aim being to produce a large five-volume history of 
world economic thought.” 

A certain amount of revaluation of the work of Russian non- 
Marxist economists seems to be in progress. The Narodniks, it is now 
recognised, have tended to be too severely criticised in the past, and 
the work of the earlier Narodniks is coming to be seen as preparing 
the way to some extent for the views of the Russian Social-democrats, 
A former tendency to praise Plekhanov too highly and to keep silence 
about his views on the question of revolution is being corrected, and 
more balanced and objective interpretations of the work of the Decem- 
brists, Chernyshevski and Bakunin are being attempted. When I asked 
one historian of economic thought whether it was proposed to make 
similar revaluations of the economic work of the oppositionists of 
the 1920s and *30s, he replied as follows: “We are approaching this 
modern period very carefully. We are quite clear about the economic 
views of people like Dzerzhinski, Kalinin and Ordzhonikidze, but we 
are not quite so clear about those of Bukharin, Trotsky, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev. Quite a lot of scholars and post-graduates are now studying 
the problems involved, and perhaps in a few years a discussion will be 
held. We are preparing for this already, especially in the Economics 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences, which will go ahead with a study 
of the modern period as soon as it has finished its present work on the 
imperialist period’. 


IV 

When I was in the USSR in 1954, a Soviet economist said to me: 
‘Formerly most of the Western economists were simply dismissed as 
“lackeys of the bourgeoisie”, and so on. But now they are being 
studied by students in order that they may find out for themselves why 
they should be dismissed’. When I discussed this question with Soviet 
economists on the occasion of my 1958 visit, one of them said: “We 
are now beginning to study foreign economists not only with the aim 
of criticising them, but also with a view to learning something from 
them’. And there has indeed been something of a change of attitude 
on the part of Soviet economists towards the work of foreign econo- 
mists in the last few years. So far, however, this change of attitude has 
been really noticeable only in connection with subjects like econo- 
metrics, input-output analysis and national income accounting. The 
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work of American economists like Kuznets, Leontief and Goldschmidt 
in these fields is exciting particular interest, especially among those 
Soviet economists who are attached to planning institutions. (“We 
disagree with their ideological position’, one economist said, ‘but we 
find their analysis of the proportions of the national economy very 
valuable.’) So far as the Soviet attitude towards other branches of 
contemporary ‘bourgeois’ economic theory is concerned, there does not 
seem to have been any appreciable. relaxation. Indeed, the current 
anti-revisionist campaign has probably led to a certain hardening of 
the Soviet attitude—although it is important to add that the main 
targets of current Soviet attacks on revisionism in the economic 
sphere are people like Djilas, Giolitti, Strachey, Gates and Gaitskell® 
rather than the more ‘pure’ economic theorists. 

In Poland, however, the situation is rather different. The main 
issue which has divided Marxist economists in Poland since 1956 is the 
question of how far and in what way Marxists should make use of 
economic theories and concepts of ‘bourgeois’ origin—not only the 
concepts and theories associated with econometrics, input-output 
analysis, etc., but also those associated with a number of other branches 
of ‘bourgeois’ economic analysis. In essence, the controversy concerns 
the problem of what “Marxist economics’ is, and what ‘developing’ 
it actually means. Some Polish economists take the view that ‘develop- 
ing’ Marxist economics means keeping it on the basis of certain 
fundamental Marxist principles, such as emphasis on the relations of 
production, but incorporating into it certain ‘bourgeois’ tools such as 
the concept of the margin, the multiplier, the accelerator, elasticity, 
etc. They feel that such concepts can be satisfactorily divorced from 
the ‘ideological’ theories usually associated with them in the West— 
the concept of the margin from the theory of marginal utility, the 
concept of the multiplier from Keynes’s “general theory’, and so on— 
and employed to enrich Marxist economics. Other Polish economists 
take the view that the ‘bourgeois’ origin of these tools makes their 
use by Marxists extremely dangerous, if not quite illegitimate. The 
debate between the two sides seems to have been an interesting and 
useful one, particularly in its earlier stages, and in spite of the anti- 
revisionist campaign it is still continuing.*’ In the USSR, on the other 
hand, although the second view is given prominence in the economic 
journals, there has as yet been nothing which can properly be called a 
public debate on the issues involved.* 

The teaching of political economy in Poland in the last two or three 
years has been greatly affected by this debate. In the academic year 
following the events of October 1956, I was informed, the subject was 
very largely taught in accordance with the ideas of the individual 
c 
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lecturers, but eventually discussions were held with the aim of formu- 
lating a common programme once again. The result was the new 
‘programmatic directives for the political economy course’, which are 
being put into effect in the current academic year. Some Polish econo- 
mists hope that within this new framework a certain amount of pro- 
gress will be made towards the creation of the ‘single, unified political 
economy’ (as one economist described it) which they desire to see 
brought into being. Others are less optimistic; and still others feel that 
too many concessions have been made to ‘bourgeois’ economic theories 
and attitudes of mind. 

The ‘programmatic directives’ do not consist of a detailed list of 
lecture themes, as is the case with the Soviet programme, but rather of 
a set of instructions, advisory rather than mandatory in tone, concerning 
the broad structure and general tendency of the course. The object of 
the course is stated at the outset to be the teaching of ‘the systematic 
Marxist approach to the theoretical problems of economics’, with the 
emphasis laid on ‘the laws governing the development of production 
relations and the influence of these production relations on the develop- 
ment of the productive forces’. It is almost immediately added, 
however, that ‘the Marxist character of the teaching must not lead to 
the isolation of the students from the ideas and methods of thinking 
of the bourgeois schools of economic theory. As they develop particu- 
lar problems, lecturers ought to analyse critically the point of view of 
bourgeois economic theories, at the same time creatively assimilating 
those elements of them which constitute permanent achievements of 
science. This is particularly relevant when it is a question of the tools 
(techniques) of investigation of economic phenomena, or of those 
particular generalisations whose theoretical value cannot be doubted’. 

The ‘programmatic directives’, it is stated, ‘do not aim at a detailed 
definition of subjects, or of the way in which individual problems are 
to be tackled. They aim solely at giving an outline of the general 
trend of the course, which is based on the general assumptions of the 
Marxist theory of political economy. At the same time, the aim is to 
leave to departments and lecturers a broad freedom in the delineation 
of problems, so that conditions will be produced for the creative and 
original application of Marxist methodology in economic science. 
The lectures will fulfil their purpose if they are the negation of dog- 
matic ossification, if they demonstrate to the students, not only in 
words but also in a profound and convincing way, the great perceptive 
value of Marxist political economy’. 

The three-year course is divided into Introduction, Capitalism and 
Socialism, with one year normally (but not necessarily) devoted to 
each. The Introduction, it is stated, should comprise three parts: 
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(1) Methodology, in which the subject, scope and method of political 
economy should be dealt with. “The essence of the Marxist method in 


economic science should be explained and opposed to the method of 
bourgeois economics’. 


(2) Basic Concepts, which should deal with fundamental economic 
concepts such as “productive forces, production relations, modes of 
production, national product and national income, population, labour, 
production, consumption, distribution, exchange, demand, supply, 
accumulation, investment, economic growth and economic develop- 
ment’. 


(3) Precapitalist Modes of Production, which should deal with the 


development of society through primitive communism, slavery and 
feudalism. 


The second part of the course, The Political Economy of Capitalism, 
should explain ‘the social and economic content of capitalism, the laws 
according to which it functions and develops, and the contradictions it 
contains. The methodological basis of this part of the course should 
be Marx’s Capital, with ‘as broad as possible a consideration of subse- 
quent achievements of Marxist economic thought up to the present 
day’. Whatever the general method of presentation of the topics 
adopted (two possible methods are described), ‘particular attention 
should be paid in the course to the economic problems of contemporary 
capitalism. For example, the new phenomena characteristic of the 
present stage in the development of capitalism (the increased role of 
the state, the mechanism of its influence on the economy, the problems 
of the development of under-developed countries, etc.) should be 
explained particularly fully and in separate themes. At the same time 
it is very necessary both to explain the class character and evaluate the 
effectiveness of the methods of intervention which are currently 
employed by capitalist states in order to accelerate or ensure economic 
growth, to regulate market conditions, and to increase the economic 
efficiency of capitalism’. (It will be noted that the directives do not lay 
down the nature of the evaluation which is to be made here, as the 
Soviet programme very definitely does.) 

The second part of the course, it is stated, should comprise the 
following groups of problems: (i) The essence of the capitalist mode 
of production; (ii) Value and price in the conditions of developed 
capitalism; (iii) The division of surplus value into particular concrete 
forms; (iv) Wages and the situation of the working class under the 
capitalist system; (v) Problems of reproduction of the social capital. 

connection with a number of these topics, it is stated, ‘it is useful 
to consider some of the tools and concepts used by bourgeois 
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economics in its analysis of economic phenomena, and in particular of 


market phenomena (elasticity of demand and supply, total, average 
and marginal cost, etc.) These categories should be critically discussed. 
In particular, one has to differentiate between the possibility of using 
them as technical tools for the understanding of functional relationships 
in the economy, and their place and role in the general theories of 
bourgeois economists’. In discussing the problems of reproduction of 
the social capital, ‘students should be acquainted, in a critical way, with 
the tools, concepts and generalisations of bourgeois macro-economic 
analysis, especially those connected with the theory of Keynes’. 

The third part of the course, The Political Economy of Socialism, 
should analyse ‘socialist conditions of production and the main features 
of the socialist economic system arising from them’. Emphasis should 
be laid on the role of the central plan in determining the basic directions 
of national economic development, with particular reference to the 
economic model which is now being developed in Poland. This part of 
the course should be divided into three sections: (1) The general 
characteristics of the socialist economy; (2) Problems of socialist 
reproduction; (3) Problems of the mechanism of the functioning of 
the socialist economy. Lists of topics which might suitably be con- 
sidered under each of these heads are given, and some specific lines of 
approach to them are suggested. In some cases these lines of approach 
are essentially the same as those adopted in the Soviet programme. 
For example, it is stated that ‘qualitative differences between analogous 
categories in socialist and capitalist economies’ should be mentioned; 
that ‘the principles and elements of economic calculation in the socialist 
economy should be explained in accordance with the labour theory 
of value’; and that ‘one of the objects of the course is to demonstrate 
the superiority of a planned socialist economy over a capitalist eco- 
nomy . This latter object, the directives hasten to add, ‘can be achieved 
only if the course has a truly scientific and critical character, if it 
boldly indicates the difficult problems which exist and the paths 
leading to their solution, and if it avoids any recurrence of uncritical 
and extremely harmful apologeti-s’. There is no overt reference to 
any of the specific “economic laws of socialism’ which figure so 
prominently in the Soviet programme. Finally, it is recognised that 
‘in the political economy of socialism there is a particularly large 
number of theoretical problems which are both unsolved and contro- 
versial. For this reason students should be familiarised with the most 
typical views represented in theoretical discussions, as well as with 
the results of these discussions. This does not limit—indeed it postu- 
lates—the right of each lecturer to present and develop his own view- 
point within the framework of the above directives’. 


re . 








(4) 
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The Polish programme, then, clearly bears the marks of compro- 
mise. On the one hand, it reflects a certain revulsion against the dog- 
matism, apologetics and uniformity which seem to have been charac- 
teristic of the teaching of political economy in Poland in the years 
prior to 1956, and also a feeling (on the part of at least a substantial 
minority) that Marxist economists have unduly neglected some of 
the more positive achievements of ‘bourgeois’ economics. On the other 
hand, it reflects the view that a political economy course in a country 
like Poland should remain basically Marxist in character, and that the 
freedom of the lecturer to put forward his own views should exist 
only within this Marxist framework. It seems fair to say, however, 
on the basis of a comparison of the Soviet and Polish programmes, 
that the boundaries of the Marxist framework are much more elastic 
in the case of the Polish course than they are in that of the Soviet 
course. 


RONALD L. MEEK 
Glasgow 


APPENDIX 


Summary of List of Themes Recommended for Course Works and Diploma Works by the 
Department of the History of the National Economy and the History of Economic Thought at 
Moscow University, 1959 


A. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES: (1) structure of the 
feudal estate; (2) feudal commodity production; (3) plantation slavery in the USA; 
(4) British industrial revolution; (5) German industrial development; (6) capitalism 
in US agriculture; (7) expansion of US imperialism in the 20th century. 
B. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF RUSSIA: (1) peasant industry around 1800; 
(2) beginnings of the industrial revolution, 1800-1850; (3) abolition of serfdom; 
(4) peasant disintegration, 1850-1900; (5) labour movement around 1900; (6) 1900- 
1903 slump; (7) monopolies; (8) 1905 revolution; (9) Stolypin’s agrarian reform; 
(10) Tsarist budget; (11) foreign trade around 1900; (12) economic effects of the war. 
C. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE USSR: (1-2) planning in the civil war and 
reconstruction periods; (3-4) first five-year plan; (5) collectivization; (6-7) pre-war 
and war periods; (8-10) post-war period. 
D. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT: (a) Feudal period: (1-3) Pososhkov, 
Radishchev, Decembrists. (b) Capitalist period: (4-5) Smith, Ricardo; (6) Smith and 
Ricardo as ideologists of the British bourgeoisie; (7) Hodgskin; (8) Sismondi’s place 
in the bourgeois classical school; (9-10) Petrashevski, Milyutin; (11) critique of 
bourgeois political economy by Herzen and Ogarev; (12) Chernyshevski’s ‘Political 
Economy of the Workers’; (13) economic platform of Russian section of First 
International; (14-15) Tkachev, Lavrov; (16-17) reactionary character of Austrian 
School and Historical School; (18) Keynesianism and its reactionary character; 
(19-22) critiques of bourgeois and right-wing socialist theories concerning wages, 
employment, overcoming crises and democratic socialism ; (23) critique of econo- 
mic ideas of British, French and German right-wing socialists; (24-25) critiques of 
neo-Malthusianism and ‘people’s capitalism’. (c) Creation by Marx and Engels of 
proletarian political economy: (26-27) “The Holy Family’ and ‘The German Ideology’; 
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(28-30) precapitalist formations, protectionism and Proudhonism; (31) New York 
Tribune articles; (32) socialism and communism; (33) diffusion of Marxism in Russia; 
(34-35) Ziber, Plekhanov. (d) Development’ of Marxist-Leninist economic science: (36- 
38) Lenin’s struggle against Narodism (Populism), ‘Legal Marxism’ and revisionism; 
(39) second congress; (40-41) Lenin on development of capitalism in Russia and im- 
perialism; (42-43) Lenin on dictatorship of the proletariat and transitional period; 
(44-45) Lenin on socialism in the USSR; (46) Lenin’s followers. 


11 wish to acknowledge with thanks assistance given by Dr. and Mrs. I. R. W. Lominski in 
translation from the Polish, and by Dr. R. W. Davies, Mr. R. E. F. Smith, and my wife in 
translation from the Russian. I also wish to express my great appreciation of the assistance given 
me by members of the staff of the Economics Faculty of Moscow University and members of 
the Polish Economic Society. The final responsibility for translations and opinions expressed of 
course rests with me. 

2 ‘Class work’ in this context means organised lectures, seminars, laboratory work and practical 
work. 

3 See below, note 10. 

* See below, p. 343. 

3 See below, p. 344. 

© See below, pp. 342-3. 

7 [ attended a meeting of the special seminar on Marx’s Capital, but as this was the first meeting 
of the new academic year the only business was to arrange subject and speakers for the next 
session. Seventeen students were present (seven men and ten women), together with the lecturer 
in charge of the seminar. The subject of the next session was announced as ‘Relative and Absolute 
Impoverishment’; the students were advised to read prescribed chapters from Capital in pre- 
paration for it; and certain students were instructed to prepare papers. I was advised that this 
seminar usually took the form of one continuous four-hour sessiou per week. 

8 This corresponds roughly to what we in Britain would call the Social Accounts. 

9 There are usually two free days per week. A group of third-year students whom I met told 
me that they had more or less continuous classes from nine a.m. to three p.m. on four days a 
week, and from nine a.m. to five p.m. on Fridays. 

10 The ‘course work’ consists of an essay, usually something like 10-15,000 words in length, 
on a subject chosen by the student from lists prepared by the various departments. A student 
wishing to write a ‘course work’ on a particular subject not included in the lists may do so with 
the permission of the appropriate department. The subject is normally set in October, and the 
essay must be finished by about April. Ideally, the ‘course work’ should relate to an aspect of 
the special subject upon which the student begins to concentrate from his third year, but this 
does not always happen in practice. One individual case about which I have detailed information 
is that of a student who in her second year, not having yet decided what her special subject was 
going to be, wrote her ‘course work’ for that year on the law of average profit under imperialism. 
In her third year, having decided to specialise on the history of economic thought, she wrote 
her ‘course work’ on the methodology of Capital, comparing Marx’s methodology with that 
of other 19th-century economists. In her fourth year, she wrote her ‘course work’ on the economic 
theory of democratic socialism. Her ‘diploma work’ eventually resolved itself into a detailed 
critique of John Strachey’s Marxism Revisited. Usually, however, the connection between the special 
subject, the topics chosen for ‘course works’, and that chosen for the ‘diploma work’ is rather 
closer than in the case just described. For example, one student who specialized on the political 
economy of socialism wrote his third-year ‘course work’ on the law of value under socialism, his 
fourth-year ‘course work’ on the operation of the law of value in socialist agriculture, and his 
‘diploma work’ on cost-calculation in kolkhoz production. Another, who specialized on the 
history of economic thought, wrote his third and fourth-year ‘course works’ on the economic 
views of Plekhanov, and his ‘diploma work’ on Plekhanov’s struggle against bourgeois political 
economy. And another, who specialized on the Japanese economy, wrote his third-year ‘course 
work’ on the development of monopoly capitalism in Japanese heavy industry from 1868 to 1917, 
his fourth-year ‘course work’ on the same subject with respect to the period from 1917 to 1945, 
and his ‘diploma work’ on the same subject with respect to the period since 1945. The list of 
subjects currently being recommended for ‘course works’ and ‘diploma works’ by the Depart- 
ment of the History of the National Economy and the History of Economic Thought at Moscow 
University is printed as an appendix to this article. 

11 Zachoty are held in all the subjects listed in the table on pp. 340-1, except subjects 3, 8, 13, 14 
16, 19, 21 and 22. Ekzameny are held in all the subjects except 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26 and 28. There 
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are normally either three or four zachoty, and three or four ekzameny, at the end of each semester® 
the totals for the course as a whole being 31 of each. 
12 In political economy the arrangement is as follows: 


1st Year: 1st semester—ekzamen 
2nd semester—zachot 

and Year: ist semester—ekzamen 
2nd semester—ekzamen 

jrd Year: 1st semester—zachot 
2nd semester—ekzamen 

12a Excellent, good, satisfactory, unsatisfactory. 

13 Some British students taking a B.Com. course, however, may well do so. 

14 For some interesting comments on recent changes in the course, and a number of proposals 
for further changes, see the article on The Structure of the Course in Political Economy, by A. Pashkov, 
in Voprosy ekonomiki July 1958. The main proposals are: (1) much more work should be done on 
the study of precapitalist modes of production, particularly those of the Eastern countries; 
(2) that in the extended course the subjects of national income and the state budget should be 
treated as separate themes; (3) that a major specialised methodological work on the political 
economy of socialism is necessary in order to reduce the empiricism which is still evident in the 
Soviet economists’ approach to this subject; (4) that the problems of exchange under socialism 
should be presented more broadly and completely; (5) that the logical method of presentation 
should be employed to a greater extent in explaining the transitional period between capitalism 
and socialism; (6) that the economic problems of the People’s Democracies should be more 
adequately explained in the section on The Socialist Economic System; and (7) that in this section 
the historical method of presentation should receive more emphasis, and that in particular certain 
separate stages of development of socialist society should be studied. 

5 The figures of hours of lectures and seminars relate to the shorter course of 300 hours. 

'6 The Soviet Textbook of Political Economy is recommended as reading in connection with all 
the themes. The references are to the Russian editions. 

17 For example, of the wage theories of Clark and Keynes (theme 9); ‘bourgeois-apologetic 
theories on the impoverishment of the proletariat’ (theme 10); the theory of ‘the democratisation 
of capital’ (theme 14); and ‘contemporary bourgeois theories on the development of capitalism 
without crises (Keynes, Beveridge, Chase, Hansen and others)’ (theme 17). 

18 For example, “The redistribution of the national income as a means of additional exploitation 
of the working masses. The state budget as a form of redistribution of the national income in 
the interests of the exploiting classes. The growth of tax burdens with the development of capi- 
talism. The appropriation of the overwhelming part of the national income by the exploiting 
classes. The decline of the workers’ share in the national income with the development of capi- 
talism.” 

19 This final theme is included only in cases where the history of economic thought is not being 
studied. 

20 Why’, one well-known Soviet economist asked me, ‘do the British people tolerate capi- 
talism, when even the Chinese are building socialism?’ This question in one form or another was 
put to me on quite a number of occasions, and it was clear that many Soviet economists were no 
longer fully convinced by the traditional answers framed in terms of the law of uneven develop- 
ment. Their continuing bewilderment over this question is probably traceable in large part to 
the content of Part I of the political economy course. 

21 See, for example, the article by Pashkov cited in note 14 above. 

22 Programma kursa ‘Istoriya ekonomicheskikh uchenii’ 19$7 p. 5. 

23 An inspection of the foreign section of the general catalogue of the Moscow University 
Library showed that the library contained quite a fair selection of modern Western economic 
literature. Assuming that these books are freely available to students, which I was given no reason 
to doubt, there would be nothing except limitations of time and language to prevent a student 
reading the basic works of (for example) Marshall, Keynes, Schumpeter, Hicks, Joan Robinson 
and Chamberlin. Western Marxist economists were much more poorly represented. 

24 Other recent or projected publications in this field include works by Ricardo, Bray, Franklin, 
Smith, Quesnay and Turgot. 

25 See Soviet Studies Vol. VI no. 3 p. 243. 

26 These were the names supplied to me by one Soviet economist whom I asked which con- 
temporary foreign economists were regarded as particularly ‘revisionist’. 

Res At the moment the debate is tending to centre around some articles published by Oskar 
nge. 

28 It seems quite possible that the Soviet economists’ growing interest in econometrics may 
assist to increase their acquaintance with, and lessen their suspicion of, such ‘bourgeois’ concepts 
as elasticity. 





A NOTE ON SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


ScHorars have noted with surprise and delight the increasing availa- 
bility of statistical data from official sources in the Soviet Union. 
Nearly every aspect of Soviet economic life has been touched upon 
in the four general abstracts, 17 All-Union sector abstracts, 55 RSFSR, 
6 Ukrainian SSR, and 23 general abstracts concerning other Repub- 
lics, as well as 10 regional sector abstracts, which had been published 
by late 1958.1 Most of them are in British and American libraries. 
The statistical manuals, however, do not exhaust the sources of newly 
published statistical data. Journals such as Dengi i kredit, Finansy 
SSSR, Voprosy ekonomiki, Vestnik statistiki, Vneshnyaya torgovlya, and 
others have published other statistical tabulations as well as articles 
containing statistics. 
I 

One of the major areas that now has significant statistical coverage 
is Soviet foreign trade, particularly for the period 1955-1957. In supple- 
ments to Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 nos. 5 and 8 are detailed data for 
1955 and 1956 (henceforth referred to as the 1956 Supplement) and for 
1956 and 1957 (to be cited as the 1957 Supplement). The data include a 
listing of Soviet imports and exports by geographic origin and destina- 
tion, commodity composition, and by commodity composition for 
each country. Commodity data are given in quantitative units where 
applicable and in value (stoimost). In addition, articles in Vneshnyaya 
torgovlya, particularly 1957 no. 11, and 1958 nos. 4, 5 and 8, contain 
summary statistics in articles which evaluate the Soviet foreign trade 
position. The Byulleten inostrannoi kommercheskoi informatsii has also 
begun to publish some data related to Soviet foreign trade. Narodnoye 
khozyaistvo SSSR, Moscow, 1956 (hereafter cited as the 1955 Handbook) 
and Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956, Moscow, 1957 (1956 Hand- 
book) each contain a table showing the percentage breakdown of the 
commodity composition of Soviet foreign trade. 

The new data on Soviet foreign trade, as well as on other aspects of 
Soviet economic life, are most welcome, despite some deficiencies.’ 
They provide a richer and more complete picture than could be ob- 
tained prior to 1956. However, without impugning the integrity and 
capabilities of the Soviet compilers and issuing authorities, it is never- 
theless necessary to point out that many obstacles remain in interpreting 
and using Soviet foreign trade data, that unresolved conflicts persist, 
and that more complete documentation and explanation are necessary 
before non-Soviet economists and statisticians will be able to integrate 
Soviet trade statistics into the main body of international trade statistics. 

It is not unusual that deficiencies and difficulties persist in Soviet 
trade statistics. In the post-war period only mal aggregate data 
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were published before May 1958, while countries publishing trade 
statistics for a much longer period of time have yet to resolve all of 
the problems arising from coverage, commodity and country classi- 
fications, and valuation of the data. The United Kingdom, for example, 
has been compiling and publishing trade data since 1696 and the 
United States since 1821. Even so, the foreign trade of continental 
United States is not available because no statistics are compiled for 
trade between Alaska and Hawaii and continental US. Since the US 
commodity import classification is based on the Tariff Act and Trade 
Agreements Programs, its structure is frequently obsolete and difficult 
to use for many commercial purposes. The export classification has 
been subject to frequent change, making inter-temporal comparisons 
difficult. Changes in statistical series have occurred in the United 
Kingdom—discontinuities appear in the series in 1871, 1904, 1920, 
1939, and several changes in the wartime and post-war years. The 
United States and United Kingdom, as well as the Soviet Union, 
suppress some trade data for security reasons.* Despite these deficiencies, 
the data of most nations are accompanied by extensive notes to explain 
the derivation of statistics and their meaning. 

Unfortunately, shortcomings in Soviet foreign trade data transcend 
the normal technical barriers to understanding common in most 
trade statistics. Proper interpretation of Soviet data is rendered un- 


usually difficult because of widespread and significant unexplained 


discrepancies in the magnitudes and in the commodity import and 
export allocations, as well as substantial differences between data 
reported by the Soviet Union and those of its trading partners reported 
to the United Nations. 


II 

According to the 1956 Supplement, Soviet exports in 1956 totalled 
14,676,800,000 rubles to 44 countries. There was an undistributed 
residual of 669,000,000 rubles, an amount larger than exports to all 
but the fifth ranking recipient of Soviet goods. In the 1957 Supplement 
Soviet exports for 1956 were reported as 14,446,300,000 rubles to 49 
countries with an undistributed residual of 445,500,000 rubles. The 
exports were identical for all those countries cited in both Supplements. 
In the 1956 Supplement, Brazil, Israel and Portugal received Soviet 
exports worth 24,000,000 rubles in 1956. In the 1957 Supplement 
these countries are not listed for 1956 but exports of 15,000,000 are 
distributed to Algeria, Ethiopia, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia, none of 
which has been listed in the 1956 Supplement. Consequently, the 

tevision of exports amounting to 230,500,000 rubles in the 1957 
_ Supplement occurred almost wholly in the residual category. Even if 
| exports to the countries omitted in one or the other of the Supplements 
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were revised, their trade would be too small to affect significantly 
the final results. 

On the import side there was no revision of the initial 1956 import 
figures, but the same countries were omitted in one or the other of the 
Supplements. Since no change appeared in the figures for any of the 
countries listed in both Supplements, the residual category absorbed 
all of the revisions resulting from dropping countries in the 1956 
Supplement and adding countries in its successor. 

Furthermore, the lists of products exported are identical in both 
Supplements, except for the addition of 5,157 rubles in unidentified 
petroleum products (for which there was no category total in the 
1956 Supplement) and some inserted sub-categories that did not affect 
the category totals in the 1957 Supplement, in which listed exports are 
84.4% of total exports. The reduction in total exports between the 
two Supplements means, therefore, that the residual category was the 
only one to change and it declined by nearly 10%. On the import 
side there was no change between the two Supplements except the 
addition of sub-categories which did not affect category totals. 

It is possible of course that nearly all of the revisions of statistics 
between the two Supplements were in fact in the residual categories. 
There is no evidence, however, that there was any revision at all in 
the details of 1956 imports and exports published in the 1957 Supplement. 
The total export figure for 1956 was revised downward between 
27 February 1958 and 9 May 1958, countries were added and deleted, 
and some products were inserted (without affecting category totals). 
Indeed, an examination of the Supplements suggests that the same type 
was used in both, since the 1957 Supplement reproduces the same 
printing flaws, such as spacing and the weak or distorted numbers 
printed in the initial 1956 data. Although only two months elapsed 
between the printing of the two Supplements, the data in the first 
Supplement were already two years old or more. 


il 

The 1955 Handbook (p. 217) and the 1956 Handbook (pp. 239-240), 
have identical tables on the commodity composition of Soviet imports 
and exports. The numbers in the tables, all in percentage terms, 
tally exactly for the years 1913, 1928, 1938 and 1950. Significantly 
different data appear for 1955. Both tables are incomplete in that 
two ‘others’ categories are implied rather than stated. When these 
two categories are entered, it appears that there is a total difference 
(ignoring signs) of 9.0% in exports and 13.7% in imports. Within 
one year the Central Statistical Administration made ges in the 
commodity composition data amounting to 11% of turnover. 
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A comparison of individual statistics of trade in 1955 in both of 
these sources is equally confusing. Machinery and equipment exports 
increased from 22.1% in the 1955 Handbook to 24.3% in the 1956 
Handbook, while fuels and raw materials decreased from $9.9°% to 
$7-4°% in the same sources. Inasmuch as the various changes in the latter 
category effected no net change in the sum of the listed items, the entire 
difference was in the ‘other’ category, decreasing its share of total im- 
ports from 19.4% to 16.9%. Furthermore, the 1956 Handbook contains a 
rare mistake in arithmetic, in that its 1955 subtotals add up to 100.2% 
rather than 100.0% as indicated. In all other cases the figures are 
‘forced’ to total to 100.0%. 

Similar discrepancies appear in the import data for 1955 in the two 
Handbooks. The 1956 Handbook increased the proportion of machinery 
and equipment in total imports from the previously reported 33.0% 
to 35.3%, while simultaneously reducing the share of fuels and raw 
materials from 48.0% to 44.6%. As in the export table, the greatest 
change is registered in the unilluminative ‘other’ category, which 
declined by 20%. There were changes in all of the import percentages 
except in the case of natural rubber. 

Yet these inconsistencies are further compounded by information 
from other sources. Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. 4 presents machinery 
and equipment exports as 17.39% of 1955 exports. The 1956 Supplement 
gives the figure as 17.59%. Consequently, the researcher is faced with 
four different figures from four different sources. The 1955 Handbook 
of May 1956 assigns to machinery and equipment a 22.1% share of 
total exports. One year later the 1956 Handbook makes this share 
24.3%, while the 1956 Supplement, dated 18 April 1958, reduces this 
to 17.5%. Finally, Vneshnyaya torgovlya no. 4, dated 13 May 1958, 
further reduces the figure to 17.3%. The fuels category of exports is 
treated in a similar manner. The 1955 Handbook placed the share at 
7.7%, the 1956 Handbook reduced it to 7.6°/, and Vneshnyaya torgovlya 
1958 no. 4 raised it to 9.5%. The share of grain exports in the two 
Handbooks are 10.3% and 10.5% respectively for 1955 but in the journal, 
1958 no. 4, the figure is 8.2%. 

Such discrepancies also extend to the structure of Soviet imports. 
Machinery and equipment imports in the 1955 Handbook and 1956 
Handbook are 33.0% and 35.3% respectively. But Vneshnyaya torgovlya 
1958 no. 4 reduces this to 30.2%. In these same sources fuels are 5.9%, 
6.8% and 8.2% respectively, while rubber imports, identical at 0.8% 
in the Handbooks, rise to 1.3% in the journal. Similar differences pertain 
to textiles as well. Furthermore, in the share of total imports claimed 
by ores and concentrates in 1955 the percentage supplied by the 
Handbooks was almost doubled when it appeared in the journal. 
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In the journal there is also the only change of a 1938 figure—in the 
ores and concentrates category. Because the classification system of 
Vueshnyaya torgovlya is abbreviated a complete comparison with the 
other sources is not possible. 

The 1956 Handbook and Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 nos. 4 and 8 
also present significant discrepancies for 1956 in the structure of Soviet 
foreign trade. Machinery and equipment exports dropped from 19.5% 
in the first source to 17.0% in the second, while imports in this category 
fell from 26.6% to 24.8%. The third source gives still another set of 
percentages. Adding to the confusion, the supplement to Vneshnyaya 
torgovlya 1958 no. 5 gives the figure of 17.6% for the share of machinery 





Taste I 
Source COMPARISON OF THE STRUCTURE OF SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 
(Percentages) 
Exports 
1955 1956 
Vneshnyaya Vneshnyaya Vneshnyaya 
1955 1956 torgovlya 1956 torgovlya torgovlya 
Handbook Handbook no. 41958 Handbook mo. 41958 no. 8 1958 
Machinery and 
equipment .. 22.1 24.3 17.3 19.5 17.0 17.0 
Fuels and raw 
materials oa $9.9 $7.4 _ 66.1 — _ 
Goll .. We 1.3 1.4 1.8 
Petroleum and 9.5 11.7 11.9 
products = 6.4 6.2 7.1 
Metals .. oa 1§.2 15.0 12.5 14.2 14.8 15.1 
Lumber wa 3.2 33 _— 2.6 oo _ 
Other timber .. 1.§ 1.5 — 1.0 — — 
Cotton .. ne 11.3 11.5 _ 8.6 _ a 
Flax fibre ee 0.1 0.2 _— 0.4 _— _ 
Furs ae * ee 1.4 1.1 1.2 II 1.1 
Other .. os 19.4 16.9 — 29.2 _— — 
Grain - 10.3 10.5 8.2 7.1 6.2 — 
Consumer Goods 7-7 8.0 _ 7.3 _— — 
TOTAL se ots 100.0 100.0 _ 100.0 —_ —_— 
IMPORTS 
Machinery and 
equipment .. 33.0 35.3 30.2 26.6 24.8 —_ 
Fuels and raw 
materials si 48.0 44.6 _ $5.1 —_ -- 
Coat .. a 3.1 3.4 1.8 
Petroleum and 8.2 7.1 _ 
products ae 2.8 3.4 2.1 
Ores and 
concentrates . . 4.2 4.1 8.2 11.1 10.4 _— 
Metals .. MS $3 $.2 6.7 $.9 8.0 _ 
Rubber és 0.8 0.8 1.3 3.0 3.4 — 
Cotton .. 0.6 0.5 1.6 = 
Other textile raw 5.4 6.0 
materials - $-4 $.6 4.8 — 
Peanuts, soybeans 
ne a 3.6 3.7 _ 3.0 - — 
Other .. 22.2 17.9 _— 21.8 _— — 
Consumer Goods 19.0 20.1 — 18.3 —_ — 
TOTAL < x 100.0 100.0 —_ 100.0 _ a 
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and equipment in total exports. Further examination also bears out 
similar changes in the export and import percentages given to fuels, a 
general feature being a percentage increase on both sides as reported 
in the later publications. Differences in the data from these sources 
are also found in the export of grains and imports of rubber and textiles. 


IV 

These illustrations are sufficiently numerous to underscore the per- 
sistence of important internal discrepancies in Soviet data published 
in recent years. Their explanation is more difficult to ascertain. Indeed, 
it is not possible to explain all of the differences. Some of the minor 
discrepancies may be explicable in terms of specific inclusions or 
exclusions noted in the data. As an example, the differences between 
machinery and equipment exports in Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1957 no. 11, 
1958 no. 4 and the 1956 Supplement may have resulted because the 
last source, in its percentage figure, includes exports of other items 
associated with the equipping of complete enterprises exported. 

A speculative explanation would be connected with a change in 
the price base. But if a change in pricing occurred, why was not 1938 
or any years other than 1955 and 1956 altered? Moreover, the year 
1938 is not customarily used as a price base in the Soviet Union. 
While the Handbooks do not specifically say so, most of' the data are 
probably in current prices and the Economic Survey of Europe, 1957 
carries these figures as current prices. Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. 4 
gives some data in constant prices, although it must be presumed that 
the import and export structure is in current prices, largely because 
these data are close to those in the 1956 Supplement that specifies 
1955 and 1956 data in current prices. A note in the Supplements implies 
that those data are in current prices. 

One should note that the major discrepancies are (1) between the 
two Handbooks and (2) between these two sources on the one hand 
and Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1957 no. 11, 1958 no. 4 and the 1956 Supple- 
ment on the other. Even if no explanation can be found for the dif- 
ferences between the two Handbooks, it is possible that the fact that 
the Central Statistical Administration published these two documents, 
whereas the Ministry of Foreign Trade publishes the journal and the 
Supplements may account for some of the differences. A lack of co- 
ordination between these two organs of the government may provide 
a possible partial explanation. The former may revise statistics sub- 
mitted to it by the ministries or may have had to work up the data in 
its own offices. But if one accepts this hypothesis, then how does one 
account for the rather large differences between the two Handbooks, 
both published by the Central Statistical Administration? Further, 
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which government agency is closer to the facts—the one responsible 
for statistics or the operating ministry? If the Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration was hasty and published erroneous data, then revised the 
data one year later, it would appear incumbent upon the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade to explain the differences in its publications. 

Among the many other possibilities which may lead to some ex- 
planation of the differences in data, there are, of course, the simple 
matter of errors in arithmetic or copying, as well as differences in 
classification systems, despite similar terminology. Among the various 
sources, several classifications are employed and the only systematic 
classification system, common to both Supplements, consists of a 
simple numerical ordering grouped by one, two, three, etc., digit 
categories. In other cases, it may be the inclusion or exclusion of re- 
exports, revision of preliminary data, rounding of figures, or statistical 
practices, the effect of which cannot be determined. It may well be 
that there is a reasonable and elementary explanation for each of the 
differences but no amount of study of the data themselves can resolve 
the conficts. 

In any event, the inevitable conclusion is that these unexplained inter- 
nal inconsistencies in the data go beyond the limits tolerated by 
accepted statistical publications. These statistics are of limited useful- 
ness for anyone seeking to make a careful examination and analysis 
of the history of Soviet foreign trade from official sources. The casual 
use of any particular statistic is hazardous since it may be changed in 
the next publication. On the other hand, now that the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade has published Supplements covering 1955-1957, per- 
haps scholars can expect further improvements and refinements in the 
internal structure of Soviet foreign trade statistics. 


V 

Internal inconsistencies, however, are only one of the symptoms 
illustrating the ‘immaturity’ of Soviet foreign trade statistics. A 
significant difference between the data as reported by the Soviet 
Union and data reported by its trading partners is likewise a feature. 
Naturally, numerous obstacles hinder a comparison of these data. 
The statistical procedures of 30 to 40 nations are involved and it 
would be unusual indeed if all countries handled their trade statistics 
with identical definitions, coverage, and valuation methods as those 
used by the Soviet Union. Converting all of the data to a common 
denominator, in this case the United States dollar, also introduces 
some error. In making this comparison, rubles were converted to 
dollars at the official exchange rate and Direction of International Trade, 
already in dollars, obtained its figures by conversion at the official rate 
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or rates. In so far as a trade and payments agreement with a particular 
trading partner allowed departures in exchange rates, either per se 
or through different prices for imports and exports, some error is 
likely to be introduced. Since Soviet exports are f.o.b. and imports 
c.i.f. and trading partners’ imports from the Soviet Union are c.i.f. and 
exports are f.o.b., a bias is to be expected. Soviet exports in Soviet 
sources should be consistently below the same data reported by trading 
partners and Soviet imports from Soviet sources should be above the 
same data reported by trading partners. The dating of transactions 
may also introduce a bias for there is no assurance that the date of 
Soviet-reported exports is exactly the same as that of the trading part- 
ner-reported imports from the Soviet Union. 

Consequently, no precise identity between the data reported from 
ihe two sources can be expected. In the construction of trade matrix 
tables, many of the same problems arise and variations of up to 10% 
are common and occasionally differences of 20°/, to 30% can be found. 
A frequency distribution of the ratio of data reported in one source 
to data reported in another source would be a bell-shaped curve in 
which most of the observations would fall between 90% and 110% 
with an even greater concentration between 80° and 120%. 

Within the framework of these cautionary observations, some 
interesting comparisons can be made between data supplied by Soviet 
sources and those published in Direction of International Trade. When 
a frequency distribution is arranged for Soviet exports, it appears that 
for 1956, 53% of the ratios of Soviet source data to Directions of 
International Trade data are within 20°, of identity and 62° are within 
30%, of identity. On the import side of Soviet trade, 52°% are within 
20% and 64% are within 30%. Interestingly enough, the data from 
both sources show greater similarity when the trade statistics are 
related for the more industrial countries than for the less developed 
countries. For the 1955-1957 period, 37° of Soviet export data are 
within 10% of industrial trading partners’ import data, 63°/, are within 
20%, and 74% within 30%. 

On the Soviet import side, 57% are within 10%, 74% are within 
20% and 82%, are within 30% of identity in the two sources. A 
greater disparity between data for the same period exists, on the other 
hand, with regard to Soviet trade with less developed countries. Only 
17% of the ratios of Soviet export data supplied by the two different 
sources fall within 10% of identity, 29° within 20%, and 38%, within 
30% of identity. On the Soviet import side, 28% are within 10%, 
41% are within 20%, and 51% within 30°. This reflects, in part, 
the imprecision of the data reported by less developed countries and 
also the lower level of trade in which a relatively small quantitative 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF REPORTING COUNTRY DATA WITH TRADING PARTNER 
DaTA 1956* 


(Percentages) 


Exports Imports 
20% 30% 20% 
Soviet Union .. ee i oi 53 62 $2 
France .. Be 7 te ai 79 88 70 
India... me - - ws 42 §2 56 
Italy .. a ae as 24 72 81 83 


Japan... a oa s f 66 75 $4 
Sweden .. <i we ae a 94 04 58 
Switzerland .. id 2 ms 81 gI 61 
United Kingdom a ra 70 88 68 
United States .. sis sae er 58 76 97 
West Germany ae Ne 3 97 97 60 


*The Soviet figures were obtained by dividing Soviet import (export) data given 
in the 1957 Supplement by the trading partner’s corresponding export (import) trade 
with the Soviet Union as reported in Direction of International Trade vol. VIII no. 7. 
The ratios so obtained were then ranked and in the 20% column in the table is the 
percentage of all of the ratios between 80°, and 120% and in the 30%, column the 
percentage of all ratios between 70%, and 130%. Identical figures in both sources were 
100%. Figures for other countries were obtained in the same way, using as trading 
partners only those countries with whom the Soviet Union also traded. For other 
countries all data are from Direction of International Trade, which reports both sides of 
transactions. Eastern Europe, mainland China, and other countries not providing 
data to the United Nations were excluded in all cases. . 


difference may result in a large percentage difference. Shifting the base 
to allow for f.o.b. and c.i.f. prices results in a larger percentage in 
some cases, smaller in others, with no perceptible pattern. 

Such a degree of disparity is not evident when other countries 
are subjected to the same test. For many other countries, including 
the principal traders of Europe, the Far East, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere, there is a much greater degree of concentration around identity 
of data supplied by reporting countries and their trading partners. 
Table II displays the variations for nine countries. The Soviet Union 
ranks lowest, except in the case of India, and in some cases—Sweden 
and West Germany on the export side and the United States on the 
import side—data from both sources are within 20% of identity. 

In a comparison of the two sets of statistics, it is clear that the Soviet 
Union tends to have greater dispersion than other countries, particularly 
other industrial nations. Soviet data, however, are not necessarily at 
fault. Soviet trading partners’ data could be the cause of the divergence. 
Even so, there is no evidence to indicate that the trading partners 
reported data are more at variance with the Soviet Union than with 
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other countries. Since the same trading partners were involved in all 
the calculations, it is difficult to attribute the greater Soviet variation 
to its trading partners. The Soviet dispersion, however, is not the 
greatest among all countries. Some countries, particularly certain less 
developed countries, have a short statistical tradition and their statistics 
sometimes vary substantially from those of their more industrialized 
trading partners. In any case, it remains demonstrable that Soviet 
statistics display significantly greater differences from its trading part- 
ners than is the case with similar countries. 


vi 

What then can be said of Soviet foreign trade statistics? It is still 
much too early to form any conclusive evaluation since it was not 
until 1958 that the Soviet Union published any sizeable amount of 
data and they cover but a short time-span. As more data are issued it 
will be possible to make a more complete evaluation. Meantime, 
however, it must be admitted that the Soviet data retain serious 
unexplained internal discrepancies, that the revision process, also 
unexplained, does not in any real sense revise the data, and that the 
divergencies between data as reported by the Soviet Union and by its 
trading partners are greater than those encountered for most other 
nations. 

Perhaps the greatest deficiency in Soviet foreign trade statistics is 
the lack of adequate definitions and statistical notes, and the absence of 
any explanation of differences with other Soviet data or with data 
from other countries. Students of the Soviet economy have reason to 
be grateful for the new data, in many cases a genuine and useful 
addition to the knowledge of Soviet development. Even so, students 
of the Soviet economy should continue to press their Soviet colleagues 
for more complete explanation, for the elimination of differences, and 
for more data. 

ROBERT LorING ALLEN 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


1 For a complete listing see Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 312-319. 

2 Vueshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1956 god, st. obzor, Moscow, 1958, 154 p. (1956 Supplement) 
and Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1957 god, st. obzor, Moscow, 1958, 157 p. (1957 Supplement). 

3 For comments on recent Soviet statistics see Naum Jasny, The Soviet 1956 Statistical Handbook: 
A Commentary, Michigan State University Press, East Lansing, 1957; John Hardt, American 
Economic Review 1958 vol. XLVIII no. 3 (June) pp. 470-475, A. Nove, ‘The New Statistical 
Handbook’, Soviet Studies vol. VII pp. 260-273, and Harry Schwartz, ‘The Renaissance of Soviet 
Statistics’, Review of Economics and Statistics 1958 vol. XL no. 2 (May) pp. 122-126. 

*R.G. D. Allen and J. Edward Ely, International Trade Statistics, John Wiley and Sons, New 
York, 1953, 448 p., contains essays evaluating international trade statistics generally as well as 
the data of particular countries. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PRICING IN COMPARISONS 
OF INTERNATIONAL RATIOS 


In his able article on ‘Soviet and American Inventory-Output Ratios’, 
American Economic Review, September 1958, Professor R. W. Campbell 
presents aggregative data as to the ratio of inventory to sales in Soviet 
and in American industry as well as in retail trade. For both countries, 
he uses the current prices of the nation concerned; thus he employs 
American prices for valuing American inventories and sales, and Soviet 
prices for valuing the Soviet items. 

On the basis of these statistics, Campbell reaches two conclusions. 
His main one is that ‘it is highly likely that the Soviet system requires 
higher stocks in relation to flows than does the US economy’. This, 
as he points out, represents a tying up of resources in the Soviet 
economy that could well be used elsewhere. Campbell’s second 
conclusion, which is a link in the chain of argument leading to his 
statement as to inventories, is that manufacturing is more vertically 
integrated on an establishment basis in the US than in the USSR. 
This means that there is more of a tendency in the US to combine 
consecutive stages of production within the same plant. 

Aside from the many usual problems of data, which Campbell fully 
recognizes, there is an important issue as to what prices are the relevant 
ones to use in valuing the physical stocks and flows. As was stated above, 
Campbell accepts each country’s prices for valuing that same country’s 
products. Clearly this may lead to difficulties to the extent that Soviet 
prices are chaotic, and do not reflect the scarcities and tastes relevant 
to the issue of weighing one product against another in the Soviet 
Planners’ own utility network. But waving this question aside, and 
assuming that Soviet prices are appropriate value weights for exchange 
purposes within the Soviet Union, is Campbell’s pricing methodology 
correct? 

Campbell’s purpose in measuring the inventory-output ratios is to 
examine relative national efficiency in the turnover of inventories. He 
is concerned with inventories as representing ‘a burden on economic 
growth’. His explanations of the differences in ratios seem to approach 
the problem in physical terms. This treatment seems quite appropriate 
to his problem. 

However, it is inappropriate to use each country’s own price system 
to value the items going into its ratios. Let us suppose that Russian 
Planners value raw materials and fuel much more highly than th 
value labour, compared to the respective American valuations. Su 
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valuation in Russia may cause low physical inventory ratios for raw 
materials and for goods-in-process compared to the American stan- 
dard, and this may even be a major objective of the Russian pricing 
structure. Nevertheless, since these inventories are given high prices 
in the Soviet Union compared to the final products sold, the inventory- 
output ratio measured in ruble terms will be high. The physically-low 
Russian ratio would be outweighed by the high Russian prices of fuels 
and materials relative to other items, and the ruble inventory-output 
ratio would be a product of these two conflicting forces. If we see only 
the ruble ratio, the one which Campbell gives us, it is impossible to 
know in which direction the individual forces determining this ratio 
have been working. 

The appropriate way to get around this problem is to use the same 















































































) prices in calculating both American and Russian ratios. One might use 
s, American prices, Russian prices, or even the prices of some third 
et country. The remainder of this Note will explore the magnitude of 
id the error introduced through differences in national relative prices. 

iis In the example to be worked out below, I shall eschew Soviet prices 
ly on the grounds of uncertainty as to their meaning. American dollar 
R. prices seem at least as appropriate to use as any other, and these are the 
ne ones I shall employ. 

Campbell does not present his detailed inventory data in the text 
lly of his article, but he does provide the sources for a subsidiary calcula- 
int & tion. Using the ratio of value added/gross output in manufacturing as 
ve, a measure of vertical integration within an establishment, he shows 
ys § that manufacturing is more vertically integrated on an establishment 
et basis in the US than in the USSR. 
ant This value added ratio has severe limitations as a measure of vertical 
iet fF integration, both because amortization and cost of capital seem to be 
ind & understated in the Soviet Union vs. the United States, and because the 
nge = Soviet item of ‘profit’ is a highly arbitrary economic concept. Thus we 
Igy might also try two other measures of integration which at least elimi- 

nate these elements from the numerator. 
$ to The ratio of wage and salary payments/gross output should be 
He § higher in the more vertically integrated economy for the same reason 
mic § that the value added/gross output measure is higher. However, the 
yach wage and salary payments ratio should be distorted upwards for 
‘até whichever economy combines its factors so as to substitute labour for 
capital relative to the other society. Presumably it is the USSR which is 
tem = § more labour intensive. 
ssian The ratio of purchased fuel and energy/gross product is another 
2 measure of vertical integration. If enterprises in different countries 
u 





themselves produce the same proportion of the fuel and energy which 
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they consume directly—and one would expect a rough similarity 
between the United States and Russia in this regard—then the larger 
the proportion of work done within an establishment, the higher this 
ratio should be. This is due to the fact that increases in the work done 
within the establishment must expand the amount of directly-consumed 
fuel and energy used in carrying on the work. Factor substitution 
should lead to a bias here which is the opposite of that found in the 
wage payments/gross output measure. 

The table below applies these three measures of vertical integration 
to all manufacturing and mining as well as to those sub-branches for 
which both American and Russian data exist. One notices that the 
textile industry stands out as having a peculiarly high proportion of 
vertical integration in the United States compared to the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, the last of our three measures of vertical integration gives 
a sharply different picture from the first two. How can these differences 
be explained? 


MEASURES OF VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


(US 1954 as Percentage of USSR 1955) 
Purchased Fuel 
Value Added Payrolls and Energy 





Gross Output Gross Output Gross Output 


All Manufacturing and Mining 125 118 24 


All Machinery ie : 105 97 19 
Textiles he - See 204 265 94 
Coal Mining = xe IOI 72 13 
Oil Drilling .. i ei 82 75 86 


USSR textile data refers to the cotton cloth industry only. The Soviet comput 
tions are based on the crude assumption that each branch used the same profit mark-up 
as the average for all manufacturing and mining. Sources used are primarily those of 
Campbell. 


Let us turn to the differences in relative prices between the two 
countries. The machinery industries have been chosen for this analysis 
as a group for which data are available and in which there are substantial 
technological opportunities for differences in the degree of vertical 
integration. 

Comparing Russian ana American prices in 1950 for machinery, 3 
median ruble-dollar price ratio of 4-5 to 1 has been found. The ratio 
of 4.5 will be used for our gross output data. For coal, gas and electnc 
power, a ratio of 19.7 to 1 seems applicable. For iron and steel, the 
ratio is 9 to 1; we shall use this proportion for all materials entering 
the industry.! For wages and salaries, a ratio of 2-2.5 to 1 is assumed.’ 
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It is also assumed that the Soviet machinery industry earned the average 
profit mark-up for all Soviet industry of 8.2%. 

Converting the various items of Soviet costs from rubles into 
dollars at the above price ratios, we get the following breakdown of 
costs : 


Costs AS PERCENTAGE OF Gross OuTPUT OF ALL MACHINERY 


USSR 1955 US 1954 
USSR 1955 US 1950 US 1954 
Ruble Prices Dollar Prices Dollar Prices 
Wage and Salary Payments 29 51-63 28 
Purchased Fuels and Energy 5 0.98 0.78 
Materials, Semi-Fabs and sub- 
contracted services io $4 27 514 





ToraL ACCOUNTED For ... 88 79-91 80 


/ 





4 Estimated as shipments minus value added minus purchased fuels and energy. 


It can be seen how radically this price adjustment affects our com- 
parison. of vertical integration in the machinery industry in the two 
countries. The wage and salary index changes from an indicator of an 
equivalent degree of vertical integration in both countries to an indi- 


cation that the proportion of work done within an establishment is 
twice as high in the USSR. The index of materials/gross output (which 
is roughly 1 minus value added/gross output) changes in a similar 
proportion. The fuel and energy index ceases to show vastly more 
vertical integration in the USSR than in the US, and now shows only 
lightly more; this seems reasonable since we would expect this measure 
to be biased downward for the USSR in view of the substitution of 
labour for capital goods utilizing energy. 

Correcting for price in this way, we eliminate the earlier unexplained 
differences between the various measures of vertical integration. 
Probably, if we had price data for cotton sold to the mills, the extra- 
ordinarily greater vertical integration in textiles in the United States 
than in Russia would also disappear. 

Thus, differences in price relatives seem sufficiently large to sub- 
stantially reverse Campbell’s minor conclusion that vertical integration 
is greater in the United States than in the USSR. This in itself, as he 
recognizes, is relevant to his conclusion of a lower inventory/output 
tatio in the United States. But the pricing issue cuts deeper. If raw 
materials and items at an early stage of fabrication have a higher value 
telative to finished goods in the USSR vs. the US, the difference in 
inventory ratios in industry may be purely a price illusion. (Soviet 
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inventories in manufacturing are essentially materials and work-in- 
process, with finished goods playing a very minor role.) Substantial 
differences in relative prices of inventories and gross output seem 
likely to be found generally. Certainly they exist in the machine- 
building industries which employed 31% of all workers in Soviet 
manufacturing and mining in 1955 and produced a substantially 
higher proportion of the gross output. 

This points to the dangers involved in drawing conclusions from even 
very gross differences between countries when these differences are 
only shown by data unadjusted for differences in price relatives. This is 
particularly the case when the link between the economies which can 
be supplied by private foreign trade operations is missing. Fortunately, 
most of our contemporary research on the Soviet Union is careful to 
take explicit account of this need for adjustment. 

Davip Granicx* 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


*The writing of this Note was supported by funds made available by the Research Committee 
of the Graduate School of Industrial Administration, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Acknow- 
ledgement is due to Allan Meltzer for a useful discussion of the issues involved, and to Jack 
Walker for making the calculations. 


1 Ruble-dollar ratios are taken from Norman M. Kaplan and William L. White, ‘A Comparison 
of 1950 Wholesale Prices in Soviet and American Industry’ (RM-1443, RAND Corporation, 
1 May 1955). 

2 Average wages and salaries in this industry in the US in 1954 were $4,622, 15% greater than 
for manufacturing as a whole. One estimate for average Soviet earnings in 1954 was 8,200 rubles. 
(N. M. Kaplan and Eleanor S. Wainstein, ‘A Comparison of Soviet and American Retail Prices 
in 1950’, The Journal of Political Economy LXIV 6 p. 489.) The 2-2. ratio is obtained by taking 
account of the marked earnings differential between Soviet industries. 

This calculation assumes that Russian labour is equally productive with American labour, 
since the relevant prices are the payments made for a given unit of labour as a factor of production 
rather than for a man-year. However, the appropriate concept of productivity is product pet 
man-year when all other factors of production (capital equipment, quality of materials, skill of 
management, etc.) are identical in the two countries. It seems hopeless to try to get any relative 
evaluation of labour productivity in this sense as between the two nations. 
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THE BUDGET OF THE OGPU AND THE SPECIAL 
TROOPS FROM 1923-4 TO 1928-9 


A major source of information about the organization and activities 
of the Soviet Government during the 1920s is the series of reports 
published by the People’s Commissariat of Finances (NKF) on the 
state budget. For the budgetary years 1923-24 to 1928-29, there exists 
an unbroken series of these reports, from the study of which a clear 
picture emerges of the distribution of credits among the various 
branches of the government in any given year, the internal allocation 
of funds within most of the major administrative bodies in the govern- 
ment, and the long-term trends over the entire period.} 

In the present paper these reports will be used as the basis for evidence 
on the budget of the OGPU (the Unified State Political Administration, 
the designation of the state security agency from 1923 to 1934) and 
the Special Troops (the armed forces of the OGPU, comprising the 
Internal Guard Troops and the Border Guard). The paper will cover 
the following aspects of the security police budget: (1) the total annual 
budget and its relation to the state budget as a whole; (2) the internal 
allocation of credits within major sectors of the budget; and (3) the 
geographical distribution of budgetary resources. Information on (1) 
is available for all six budgetary years with which the paper deals; 
on (2) for the budgetary years 1923-24 through 1926-27; and on (3) 
for the single year 1923-24. 

It is not the author’s intention in this paper to attempt to analyze 
fully the significance of the data; such an attempt must await the 
assembly of far more information on the evolution of the security 
police than is now available. Instead, the purpose of the paper is 
simply to present the facts concerning the security police budget and 
to establish their general context. 


1. The total budget of the OGPU and the Special Troops from 1923-1924 
to 1928-1929, in absolute figures and as a percentage of the total budget 


The annual totals for the OGPU and the Special Troops for the six 
budgetary years under review are shown in Table 1. The figures 
exhibit a considerable range for the earlier years, the number of 
individual totals reflecting fairly closely the number of separate 
sources available. In the majority of cases the variations clearly result 
from the fact that some sources give estimates, others actual expen- 
ditures; usually the latter exceed the former. 
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The figures for the OGPU show a fairly steady rise over the six- 
year period, from between 35 and 38 million rubles for 1923-24 to 
over 50 million rubles for 1928-29. Only once, in 1924-25, is there 
a decline. The figures for the Special Troops present a similar picture, 
with two exceptions: (a) the degree of increase is greater, the figures 
rising from between 23 and 28 million iubles in 1923-24 to over 55 
million rubles in 1928-29; and (b) the downward swing in 1924-25 is 
much slighter, or even non-existent, if the low figure for 1923-24 
(23 million rubles) is taken for comparison. 

How do these figures compare with those of other governmental 
bodies? To what extent is the rise in budgetary allocations a general 
phenomenon characteristic of all governmental agencies, and to what 
extent is it particularly characteristic of the security police? A com- 
parison of the OGPU and Special Troops budgets with those of certain 
other branches of the government provides material for an answer to 
these questions (Table 2). 

The budgets of some agencies, it will be clear from the figures 
in Table 2, climb more rapidly than do those of the security police; in 
other cases, the climb is more gradual, while in still others there is 
an actual decline over the six-year period. There is a steady rise, 
for example, in the size of the armed forces’ budget, whereas the budget 
of the Commissariat of Justice, after increasing from an initial 12.4 
million rubles in 1923-24 to 20.5 million rubles in 1925-26, remains 
stabilized at about the latter figure for the next three years. The budget 
of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, on the other hand, drops 
from a peak of 10.1 million rubles in 1925-26 to below 6 million 
rubles in 1928-29. It is clear, therefore, that a steady rise in budgetary 
allocations over the six-year period is not a characteristic which the 
security police budgets share with those of all other governmental 
agencies. ; 

Counterbalancing the over-all rise in the annual budgets of the 
security police in absolute figures is their steady decline as percentages 
of the total state budget (see Table 3). Starting at a figure of 1.68% 
of the total in 1923-24, the OGPU budget percentage sinks year by 
year until in 1928-29 OGPU expenditures represent only 0.65% 
of the total. Similarly the percentage of the total budget allocated to 
the Special Troops drops steadily, although neither so sharply nor 
so far. This is, of course, a reflection of the fact, already noted, that the 
budget of the Special Troops climbs more rapidly than does that 
of the OGPU, until it overtakes the latter both absolutely and relatively. 

If one calculates the budgets of the OGPU and the Special Troops as 
percentages, not of the total state budget, but of the central govern- 
mental administration (Table 4), it will be seen that both the OGPU 
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and the Special Troop budgets, after declining from a peak in 1923-24 of 
nearly 3 and 2% respectively, each level off at approximately 1.5% 
of the total, maintaining this figure with a high degree of stability 
to the end of the period under review. 

Looked at in this way, it is apparent that the percentage decline in the 
budgets of the two security police agencies reflects a general pheno- 
menon characteristic of the state budget. As the amount of the subsidy 
to industry and agriculture rose, the percentage allocated to adminis- 
trative agencies dropped, even though this sector of the budget main- 
tained a steady rise in absolute figures. Among the administrative 
agencies, however, the security police held a stable and almost un- 
changed position over a number of years. 

This fact justifies us in suggesting 3°/, of the central administrative 
budget as a tentative evaluation in fiscal terms of the relative weight 
of the security police agencies in the Soviet State during the middle 
and late twenties. (See further, however, p. 379 below.) 


2. The budgets of the security police agencies broken down by category, 


from 1923-24 to 1926-27 


During the first four years of the existence of the USSR, the budgets 
published by the NKF included both the OGPU and the Special Troops 
among the agencies concerning which detailed information on the 
internal allocation of funds was provided. For these four years, there- 
fore, the NKF publications provide material for a structural and 
functional analysis of the two security police agencies and enable us to 
establish, within fairly narrow limits, some general trends in the 
allocation of available resources. 

Taking first the budget of the OGPU (Table 5), it will be seen that 
in the three later years half or more of the total budget went for 
salaries, and that the proportion remained fairly constant over the 
four-year period. If one includes contributions for social security, a 
personnel expense, the proportion allocated to salaries rises still further 
above 50%. 

The next largest item in the OGPU budget is one about which the 
published reports provide no information; it is labelled simply ‘secret 
expenses’. During the four years under review this item fluctuates at 
figures just under 10 million rubles annually, showing an over-all 
tendency to rise from year to year. It can confidently be inferred that 
for the years after 1926-27, the last for which a detailed breakdown 
is available, the figure for ‘secret expenses’ reached or exceeded 10 
million rubles a year. 

Of the other categories of expenses in the OGPU budget, the only 
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one to call for comment here is that of prisoners. Not listed at all 
in 1923-24, and not specifically included in the original estimates 
for 1924-25, the figure for prisoners maintains a steady level at just 
over 1 million rubles annually for the years 1925-26 and 1926-27. 
It must be remembered, of course, that at this time the great majority 
of prisoners were in the custody either of the Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs or the Commissariat of Justice. The OGPU did not acquire 
responsibility for running the forced labour camp system as a whole 
until 1930. 

Turning now to the detailed budgets of the Special Troops (Table 6), 
it is at once apparent that the proportion of the budget allocated to 
personnel expenses is smaller than in the case of the OGPU, and that it 
does not keep pace with the rise in the over-all total of the Special 
Troops budget. It is probable, therefore, that during these four years, 
despite the steady increase in the total Special Troops budget, the 
number of men under arms in the Special Troops did not rise appre- 
ciably. This deduction will be strengthened if one looks at the alloca- 
tions for uniforms in the budgets of these four years. 

On the other hand, a sharp rise in the allocation for administrative 
and house-keeping expenses in 1926-27 points to a strengthening of the 
central apparatus, and so helps to explain the comparatively rapid 
expansion in 1927-28 and 1928-29, years for which detailed figures are 
not available. 

The strikingly high figure for food and fodder—over 8 million rubles, 
for example, in 1926-27—indicates one major expense of the Special 
Troops, which, like the Red Army, were predominantly horse-drawn 
at this period. Another fairly heavy expense was the upkeep of govern- 
mental buildings, probably barracks for the troops; by 1926-27 this 
item had climbed to over 2 million rubles. 

Summing up, it can be advanced as a preliminary generalization for 
the years 1923-24 through 1926-27 that the evidence provided by the 
NKF publications indicates a fairly stable level of personnel for both 
the OGPU and the Special Troops. The general rise in the budget for 
both agencies during these years must therefore be explained as the 
result of the increasing diversification of functions which they assumed 
and the rising cost of services for which they were charged. 

Finally, it can be taken as a working hypothesis, probably valid 
for at least the two succeeding budgetary years, that approximately 
one-half the OGPU budget was allocated for personnel expenses, 
and about one-quarter for ‘secret expenses’. For the Special Troops it 
can be estimated that somewhat less than half the total went for salaries 
and related expenses; about 10°% was spent for uniforms; and nearly 


one-fifth was allocated for food and fodder. 
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3. The geographical distribution of funds in the security police agencies 
during the budgetary year 1923-24 


Detailed figures on the geographical distribution of funds in the 
OGPU and the Special Troops are available, as has been noted, for 
only one year, 1923-24 (Table 7), although fragmentary information 
can be found or deduced for later years. Disregarding for the present 
the later evidence, which is too slight to justify presentation without 
detailed analysis, it will be seen that there are some interesting diver- 
gences, as well as many similarities, between the distribution of re- 
sources of the OGPU and those of the Special Troops. 

The largest single concentration of OGPU expenditures falls in 
Moscow, undoubtedly reflecting the presence there of the central 
OGPU headquarters, as well as the relatively large number of security 
police personnel assigned to duty in the capital. By contrast, the Special 
Troop allocation for Moscow, while relatively large, is less than that 
for Leningrad, and considerably less than that for the Far Eastern 
Oblast, an area with extensive frontiers. 

The RSFSR, as was to be expected, absorbed the major portion 
of the budget of both the OGPU and the Special Troops. Next come 
the Ukraine, the Transcaucasian Republic, the Far Eastern Oblast, 
and the Belorussian SSR, in that order. In two areas—the Far Eastern 
Oblast and the Belorussian SSR—allocations for the Special Troops 
exceed those for the OGPU, the only cases of such preponderance in 
the table. As has been suggested, the explanation probably lies largely 
in the responsibilities for border control assigned to the Special Troops 
in these areas. 

The available data, limited as they are to a single budgetary year, 
cast little light on the evolving pattern of the geographical distribution 
of security police funds. Perhaps the only generalization that should 
be hazarded on the basis of this evidence is that in general the allocation 
corresponds to what one might predict a priori, knowing the functions 
and responsibilities of the security police agencies. 

One fact of general importance which emerges from a comparison of 
Table 7 with Table 5 is that the OGPU’s funds for ‘secret expenses’ 
were distributed internally in the USSR. Allocations for espionage and 
subversion abroad must therefore have been carried separately on 
secret budgets. Thus the totals given in the NKF publications are short 
of the actual totals by an unknown figure. This fact should be kept in 
mind when estimating the relative fiscal importance of the security 
police in relation to the Soviet State as a whole. 


Rosert M. SLUSSER 
Hoover Institution, Stanford University 
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TABLE 1: BUDGET OF THE OGPU AND THE SPECIAL Troops, IN RUBLES 


1923-1924 1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 
OGPU 


35,200,000! 27,753,000 + 37,122,77813 38,498,000" = —-47,312,25018 — 50,41 3,0007° 
36,843,6407 28,753,0007 38,007,000+ 40,§25,000* 
38,121,000 28,700,0008 41,883,0001* 

29,200,000° 

30,419,000* 


SPECIAL TROOPS 


23,296,000 24,347,000" _ 36,825,000'% — 40,605,000'7 —_ 49,386,000! —_$5,380,0007! 
28,861,665° 24,922,000!! 36,822,000 40,822,000 

24,768,000* 

24,882,000!2 


Sources: 

1 Zapiska, 1925-26 p. 578. Represents assigned credits, rounded to the nearest thousand rubles. 

2 Otchot, 1923-24 p. 3. Represents actual expenditure. Similar figure given in Ezhegodnik, 
1923-24 p. 13. 

3 Zapiska, 1925-26 p. 453. Represents actual expenditure.’ Same figure given in Ezhegodnik 
1926-27 p. 48. 

* Ezhegodnik, 1926-27 p. 48. Represents actual expenditure. 

5 Otchot, 1923-24 pp. 445, 663, 671. The figures for the RSFSR, the Transcaucasian Republic 
and the Far Eastern Oblast, given separately in the source, have been combined in the table. 
Similar figure given in Ezhegodnik, 1923-24 p. 20. 

© Byudzhet, 1924-25 p. 10. Represents assigned credits. 

7 Byudzhet, 1925-26 pp. 6, 96. Represents assigned credits. 

8 Zapiska, 1925-26 p. $79. Represents assigned credits, rounded to the nearest thousand rubles. 

° Ibid. Represents actual expenditure, rounded to the nearest thousand rubles. 

10 Byudzhet, 1924-25 p. 51. Represents assigned credits. 


11 Calculated from ibid. p. 90, concerning decree of 24 July 1925, on additions to the budget 
under which the OGPU troop budget was raised by $75,000 rubles. 


12 Byudzhet, 1925-26 pp. 6, 114. Represents assigned credits. 


13 Ibid. pp. 6, 96. Represents draft estimate. Similar figure given in Zapiska, 1925-26 p. $79; 
same figure given in Byudzhet, 1926-27 pp. 6, 78. 


4 Byudzhet, 1926-27 p. 135. Represents actual expenditure. 

1S Byudzhet, 1925-26 pp. 6, 114. Represents draft budget estimate. Same figure given in Byud- 
zhet, 1926-27 pp. 6, 87. 

16 Byudzhet, 1926-27 pp. 6, 78. Represents draft budget estimate. Same figure given in Byudzhet, 
1927-28 pp. 120, 131. 

17 Byudzhet, 1926-27 pp. 6, 87. Represents draft budget estimate. 

18 Byudzhet, 1927-28 pp. 18, 87, 131. Represents budget estimate. 

19 Ibid. pp. 15, 18, 73. Represents budget estimate. 

20 Byudzhet, 1928-29 pp. 16, 81. Represents budget estimate. 

21 Ibid. pp. 17, 67. Represents budget estimate. 
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TABLE 2: BUDGET OF SELECTED GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, IN THOUSANDS OF RUBLES 


1923-1924! 1924-19251 1925-1926! 1926-1927! 1927-1928? 1928-19293 
TsIK wi 33,737 $§,291 70,719 86,181 18,702 7,276 
SNK + 2,689 4,097 9,693 10,539 8,672 4,139 
Supreme Ct. 

& Proc. .. 182 275 336 440 372 348 
NKID ae 8,287 9,272 10,618 8,878 7,733 5,988 
COGrVw .. 38,121 30,419 38,007 40,525 47,312 $0,413 
NKP & T.. $0,769 96,126 132,732 163,748 178,412 190,000 
NKPS .. —_ 721,437 917,256 1,337,358 1,706,684 1,998,759 2,069,461 
NKVoenMor 372,782 417,734 $55,613 634,503 742,427 850,742 
Spec. Trps. 23,206 24,768 36,822 40,822 49,386 $5,380 
Convoy Trps. $,566 4,503 6,025 6,499 7,710 9,100 
VSNKh .. 16,661 23,703 31,914 28,966 30,768 35,025 
NKRKI .. 5,448 6,918 8,586 8,503 7,284 7,715 
NKVD .. 13,783 13,430 35,948 27,593 25,498 24,080 
NKYu ... 12,402 15,923 20,550 21,833 21,825 22,521 
Toral All- 

Union budg. 1,281,168 1,587,286 2,256,915 2,740,468 3,164,936 3,424,276 
Over-All 
Total .. 2,267,148 2,918,378 3,932,165 §,185,717 6,088,058 7,731,523 


Sources: 


1 Ezhegodnik, 1926-27 pp. 48-49. Represents actual expenditures. 
2 Byudzhet, 1927-28 pp. 15, 17. Represents budget estimates. 
3 Byudzhet, 1928-29 pp. 16-17. Represents budget estimates. 


Abbreviations: 
TsIK: Central Executive Committee of the USSR. 
SNK: Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR. 
Supreme Ct. & Proc.: Supreme Court of Procuracy of the USSR. 
NKID: People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 
OGPU: Unified State Political Administration. 
NKP & T: People’s Commissariat of Posts and Telegraph. 
NKPS: People’s Commissariat of Transportation (railroads). 
NKVoenMor: People’s Commissariat of the Army and Navy. 
Spec. Trps.: Special Troops. 
Convoy Trps.: Convoy Troops. 
VSNKh: Supreme Council of the National Economy. 
NKRKI: People’s Commissariat of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. 
NKVD: People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs. 
NKYu: People’s Commissariat of Justice. 


TABLE 3: BUDGETS OF THE OGPU AND THE SPECIAL TROOPS AS PERCENTAGES OF 
THE TOTAL STATE BUDGET 
1923-1924 1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 
OGPU.. 1.68 1.04 0.96 0.78 0.78 0.65 
Special 
Troops 1.03 0.84 0.93 0.78 0.81 0.71 


Source: Calculated on the basis of the figures given in Table 2. 


TABLE 4: BUDGETS OF THE OGPU AND THE SPECIAL TROOPS AS PERCENTAGES OF 
THE Att-UNION BUDGET 
1923-1024 1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 1927-1928 1928-1929 
OGPU. 2.9 1.9 1.7 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Special 
Troops 1.8 1.§ 1.6 1.5 1.6 1.6 


Source: Calculated on the basis of the figures given in Table 2. 
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TABLE 5: BREAKDOWN OF THE OGPU Bupcert By CATEGORY, IN RUBLES 
1923-1924 1924-19257 1924-19253 1925-19264 1926-19275 





Salaries .. - 18,421,315 15,000,000 15,000,000 19,697,900 20,278,000 
Office and housekeeping 1,250,193 $65,352 774,102 1,318,700 1,600,000 
Heating .. ge 862,302 240,000 
Postal-telegraph .. yn 684,504 418,000 418,000 457,000 $57,000 
Travel . ee Se 1,283,933 840,000 840,000 1,358,500 1,551,000 
Transportation .. sik 1,122,391 3 $0,000 $08,500 719,000 755,000 
Govt. bldgs. ie : 926,451 150,000 150,000 
Special OGPU expenses 278,020 210,500 
Secret expenses .. , 9,565,848 8,000,000 9,000,000 9,900,000 9,950,000 
Social insurance o 1,795,881 1,485,148 1,485,148 1,930,500 2,137,000 
Unspecified $60,426 
Not broken down by cate- 

gory ats ‘ 92,376 
Food and fodder .. me 475,000 
Rail transportation aa 1§$,000 
Rail and water “ted sid 155,000 1$5,000 210,000 
Special — - ss 13,500 
Prisoners a 362,000 1,217,178 1,040,000 
Various .. sas - 140,250 105,000 95,000 
Schools .. - Pe 70,000 114,000 175,000 
TOTAL és ‘va -» 36,843,640 27,753,000 28,753,000 37,122,778 38,498,000 


Sources: 


1 Otchot, 1923-24 pp. 433-35, 662, 670. The figures for the RSFSR, the Transcaucasian Repub- 
lic and the Far Eastern Oblast, given separately in the source, have been combined in the table. 

2 Byudzhet, 1924-25 p. 42. Represents budget estimates. 

3 Byudzhet, 1925-26 p. 96. Represents assigned credits. 

* Ibid. The same figures are given in Byudzhet, 1926-27 p. 77. 

5 Byudzhet, 1926-27 p. 77. 


TABLE 6: BREAKDOWN OF THE SPECIAL TROOPS BUDGET BY CATEGORY, IN RUBLES 
1923-1924! 1924-19257 1924-19259 1925-19264 1926-19275 





Salaries .. Sc. -. 13,979,329 11,973,625 12,348,625 16,220,000 16,980,300 
Social ins. . . = F 60,027 60,027 275,000 328,000 
Uniforms te ss 4,857,671 2,910,000 2,663,976 3,982,000 3,820,000 
Food and fodder .. +. 7,649,114 $770,000 §,798,000 6,437,000 8,030,000 
Horse purchases .. + 28,186 37,500 720,000 780,000 
Veterinary 31,000 
Office and housekeeping 144,848 892,548 1,435,000 2,364,000 
Heating .. 400,000 

Postal-tel. . . me ots 97,500 98,500 110,000 I1I,000 
Signals... F ve 298,000 400,000 498,000 
Maritime expenses e 382,455 400,000 415,000 625,000 759,000 
Travel as o ihe 360,500 362,500 705,000 621,700 
Transport .. ue < $30,500 215,100 1,041,000 1,019,000 
Rail transp. ze na 1,067,114 $15,000 

Rail and water transp. .. $35,000 1,175,000 660,000 
Highway transp. .. we 290,000 375,000 473,000 
Special property .. - 605,341 491,000 157,224 985,000 1,571,000 
Govt. property .. = 450,000 472,000 1,910,000 2,075,000 
Training .. ae 7” 292,455 235,000 238,000 430,000 492,000 
Special expenses .. :f 9,000 

TOTAL an Be .. 28,861,665 24,347,000 24,882,000 36,825,000 40,605,000 
Sources: 


1 Otchot, 1923-24 pp. 445, 663, 671. The figures for the RSFSR, the Transcaucasian Republic 
and the Far Eastern Oblast, given separately in the source, have been combined in the table. 
2 Byudzhet, 1924-25 p. 51. Represents budget estimate. 
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3 Byudzhet, 1925-26 p. 114. Represents assigned credits. 
‘ Ibid. Same figures given in Byudzhet, 1926-27 p. 87. 
5 Byudzhet, 1926-27 p. 87. 





















































TABLE 7: GEOGRAPHICAL DiIsTRIBUTION OF OGPU Crepits, IN THOUSANDS OF RUBLES, 











1 FOR THE BUDGETARY YEAR 1923-1924 
Source: Ezhegodnik, 1923-24 pp. 18, 20 
; OGPU Special Troops 
1. RSFSR 
Central Agricultural Raion - 1,303.2 426.5 
Central Industrial Raion .. ea 4,558.1 2,164.2 
Moscow Guberniya 
(included in CIR) se _ 3,617.1 1,766.9 
Lake Raion .. * es as 3,595.8 2,856.9 
Leningrad Guberniya 
(included in LR) aa ts 2,803.5 1,832.6 
Northern Raion tn be ais 446.7 231.8 
Middle Volga Raion ae se 1,185.0 332.6 
Lower Volga Raion a ‘fs 280.6 90.7 
Western Raion as a - 928.4 803.7 
Southwestern Raion ne is 2,097.6 813.7 
Crimean ASSR is 1 = $57-7 496.1 
j Ural Raion .. bn as ~ 1,131.2 305.9 
: Siberian Raion sa nal ss 2,080.4 781.3 
Kirghiz ASSR re ne me 959.1 311.3 
Turkestan ASSR... on ren 2,125.7 1,448.9 
Totrat RSFSR = “A -+  -21,249.5 11,063.6 
2. Ukrainian SSR oul o be 4,885.0 3,129.7 
3. Belorussian SSR so vs re 878.5 1,139.1 
4. Far Eastern Oblast .. “a con 1,712.1 1,882.7 
5. Transcaucasian SFSR e re 2,294.2 1,502.3 
Central NKF funds eo ea ae $,596.6 9,984.8 
Military District funds .. - a 227.7 159.5 
TOTAL ee wa ws -.  36,843.6 28,861.7 


Note to the text. 
1 The following sources, all published in the USSR. Commissariat of Finances, have been used 
in this article: 
(a) Statisticheski ezhegodnik za 1923-24 god. (Moscow 1926). Short title: Ezhegodnik, 1923-24. 
(b) Statisticheski ezhegodnik za 1926-27 god. (Moscow 1929). Short title: Ezhegodnik, 1926-27. 
(c) Obyasnitelnaya zapiska k proektu edinovo gosudarstvennovo byudzheta Soyuza Sovetskikh 
Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik na 1925-1926 byudzhetny god (oktyabr 1925 g.—sentyabr 1926 g.), 
odobrennomu Sovetom Narodnykh Komissarov Soyuza SSR. (Moscow 1926). Short title: Zapiska, 
1925-26. 
(d) Otchot narodnovo komissariata finansov Soyuza SSR ob ispolnenii edinovo gosudarstvennovo 
byudzheta Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik za 1923-1924 god. (Moscow 1926). 
Short title: Otchot, 1923-24. 
, (e) Ediny gosudarstvenny byudzhet Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik na 1924-1925 
! byudzhetny god (oktyabr 1924 g.-sentyabr 1925 g.) (Moscow 1925). Short title: Byudzhet, 1924-25. 
(f) Ediny gosudarstvenny byudzhet Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik na 1925-1926 
byudzhetny god (oktyabr 1925 g.-sentyabr 1926 g.), odobrenny Sovetom Narodnykh Komissarov 
) Soyuza SSR. Proekt. (Moscow 1926). Short title: Byudzhet 1925-26. 
(g) Ediny gosudarstvenny byudzhet Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik na 1926-1927 
j byudzhetny god (oktyabr 1926 g.-sentyabr 1927 g.), odobrenny Sovetom Narodnykh Komissarov Soyuza 
; SSR. Proekt. (Moscow 1927). 
(h) Ediny gosudarstvenny byudzhet Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik na 1927-1928 
byudzhetny god (oktyabr 1927 g.-sentyabr 1928 g.). Short title: Byudzhet, 1927-28. 
(i) Ediny gosudarstvenny byudzhet Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik na 1928-29 
byudzhetny god (oktyabr 1928 g.-sentyabr 1929 g.). (Moscow 1929). Short title: Byudzhet, 1928-29. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PEASANTS, COLLECTIVIZATION, AND. MR. CARR 


Tuis is not really a review of Mr. Carr’s latest stimulating and scholarly 
volume,* which has rightly won high praise. The object of this note 
is to set down some questions raised by one of the subjects which he 
analyses, approaching it from a somewhat different angle. This subject 
is the peasant problem of the ’20s, which plays a key role in the history 
of the period and to which Mr. Carr rightly devotes much detailed 
attention. The questions I propose to ask are the following: what 
choices were in fact open to the communist leadership in dealing with 
the peasant problem; given their desire to industrialize and to main- 
tain the Soviet regime in being, could they have acted differently; 
what other possible solutions to these problems exist in analogous 
circumstances? Some scholars would hold that such questions are 
meaningless. They would say that what was, was, and that it is of 
no interest to imagine what would have happened if various persons 
had acted differently, or if circumstances were other than they in fact 
were. On this view, all that historians can do is to seek to understand 
and explain the various forces which led to the events which actually 
occurred. Such arguments have undoubtedly a degree of validity. 
For example, it is not much use imagining what would have happened 
if Mensheviks had been Kadets, or if the Bolsheviks had not been 
Bolsheviks. But it is possible to press such a logic too far. There are 
instances in which people, while not ceasing to be themselves, could 
have made different choices. For example, in writing the military 
history of the British army in 1918, our description of the events of 
that year must surely be influenced by the fact that Haig could have 
placed his reserves nearer the Fifth Army sector and chose not to. 
By contrast, no one in his senses would attribute the retreat of 1914 to 
the qualities of the then British Commander-in-Chief, who was 
evidently swept away by forces which he could not possibly control. 
Our judgement and presentation of historical evidence must be 
coloured by a consciousness of what could or could not have been 
done. ' 

But there is another more practical reason for closer enquiry into 
the possibilities of the agrarian situation of the ’20s. It is repeatedly 
asserted by Soviet publicists that the path actually taken in Russia— 
mass collectivization involving a high degree of coercion'—is a law 
of society, which none can escape. Thus we may be sure that the 
Poles and Hungarians are reminded at regular intervals of their essen- 
tially unorthodox and provisional solution of the peasant question. At 
the same time, underdeveloped countries are told that, if they wish for 

*A History of Soviet Russia; Vol. V, Socialism in One Country. London: Macmillan 1958. 455. 
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385 
rapid economic development, they must study carefully the way for- 
ward taken by the Russians. They too lack sources of spontaneous 
capital accumulation and are saddled with a vast number of small 
peasants. Therefore the whole question has a present-day political 
importance and is not merely of historical interest. Mr. Carr has done 
us a great service by his lucid description of the complex debates 
on the peasant problem which raged in Russia in the 1920s. But one 
feels in his book a tendency to suggest that the solution adopted (if 
not the precise extent of the violence used) was predestined. Perhaps 
it was, but it is still worth carefully enquiring into possible alternative 
roads. 

The revolution had led to a redivision of land, eliminating not only 
the big estates but many of the large peasant farms geared to com- 
mercial production for the market. Under NEP, the peasants had 
rights over the land and over the disposal of their product, which 
meant that the size of the off-farm surplus depended fh the last resort 
on what the peasants did. The land redivision in itself tended to reduce 
marketings. The lack of attractive and cheap manufactures, consequent 
upon the backward state of industry and the impossibility of large scale 
imports, made it still more difficult to tempt the peasants to sell. 
Inflation, real or anticipated, discouraged saving and encouraged hoard- 
ing. These circumstances would have caused serious frictions even if 
the government confined its industrial activities merely to the restora- 
tion of pre-war capacity. It was obviously going to be very difficult 
to obtain an adequate margin to finance even a modest industrialization 
drive. These were the essential physical and institutional elements in 
the situation. To them will have to be added in due course the ideolo- 
gical and political aspects. Of course these played a vital role in the 
process of decision-making, but it is useful for purposes of analytical 
clarity to be conscious of the fact that they have a separate existence. 
For example, if the facts suggest that there was another solution, but 
that it was rejected primarily on ideological-political grounds, it 
can and should be known to those who have the same problems to 
solve but do not share the political or ideological standpoint of the 
Soviet regime. 

Let us first consider the problem of the off-farm surplus in relation 
to the average size of farm. In the middle ‘20s the average peasant 
family holding was of the order of five hectares of sown area. Before 
asserting that holdings of this size are inherently incapable of feeding 
a large urban population, it is desirable to look at Japan. Japanese 
peasants have 2 hectares or less per family, there are very few large 
farms, yet remarkable successes have been achieved in increasing both 
aggregate output and off-farm surpluses. It is certainly true that there 
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is a large difference between Japanese and Russian soil, climate and 
eating habits. Yet some at least of this difference is discounted if one 
takes five hectares in Russia to be equal to two hectares in Japan. 
The Japanese solution seems of great interest and is surprisingly little 
known. Had it any relevance to the Soviet situation? Could they have 
advanced along that path in the ’20s? The ‘obstacles to such an advance 
were many and varied. Firstly, the Japanese peasant had gradually 
acquired a tradition of highly intensive cash crop production; the 
Russian peasant thought largely in terms of mat farming. 
Secondly, Japanese industry provided the peasants with a large volume 
of cheap consumer goods; Russian industry in the ’20s could not hope 
to do this, although of course the Bukharin solution would have in- 
volved emphasis on investments in light industry and therefore did go in 
this direction. Thirdly, Japan is a relatively small country with well- 
developed communications; Russia was and is a vast country in which 
most peasants are remote from markets. Fourthly, the possibilities of 
intensification, and especially the availability of natural and artificial 
fertilizers, were vastly different. Finally, Japanese land re-distribution, 
which was completed after her defeat in World War Two, took place 
long after the completion of ‘primitive accumulation’. In an earlier 
stage, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the Japanese peasants 
were harshly exploited as part of the financing of industrialization. 
Therefore, in the social and economic setting of Soviet Russia, in the 
"20s, it was very unlikely that an egalitarian distribution of the land 
between peasant farmers could provide an adequate surplus. Change 
would doubtless have occurred in the long run, but it was probably 
unreasonable to expect anyone to wait so long. But a greater aware- 
ness, and closer study, of Japanese experience is clearly desirable, and 
the above remarks do not even scratch the surface of the problem. 
If an egalitarian distribution could not do the job, it did not follow 
that it was necessary to collectivize. We ought not to neglect what 
might be called for short the Kulak solution. Far from being imagi- 
nary or impossible, this was in fact the elemental tendency which was 
showing itself within Russian agriculture in the ’20s, and which so 
frightened and dismayed the communist leadership. Mr. Carr ad- 
duces ample evidence to show that both the leaders and the peasants 
were conscious that it was illogical to insist on opposing the creation of 
large commercial farms if the prime object was to increase marketings. 
Was this way forward rejected solely on the grounds of politics and 
ideology? 
What would have happened if the Kulaks had been allowed to grow? 
They would have extended their land holdings, bought such machinery 
and fertilizer as could be made available, and as a result production 
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for the market would have increased (provided, of course, that there 
was no effort made to fix selling prices below those considered fair by 
the producers). This process would have continued the task, earlier 
tackled by Stolypin, of breaking up the village obshchina. The number of 
landless labourers would have increased, and a growing number of 
poor villagers would flock to the towns to seek employment. Thus 
a development along this path would have simultaneously increased 
the off-farm surplus and ensured a flow of labour for an expanding 
industry. To expand industry it was necessary to accumulate capital. 
The Kulaks were unlikely to finance industrialization voluntarily, 
and would hardly have bought state bonds even at a very high interest 
rate. However, the state had possible means of getting revenue out of 
the Kulak sector. There could be a high—but not destructive—rate 
of money taxation, and the state rnonopoly of foreign trade could 
provide another valuable source of revenue. The spasmodic efforts 
which were in fact made on these lines were associated (except for a 
very short period) with measures to limit Kulak enterprise, and so these 
possibilities were never properly tested. It is true that peasants who own 
the instrument of production and the produce of the land are hard to 
coerce, and therefore a policy based on coercion (i.e. in the last resort 
on police rather than fiscal measures) required collectivization. How- 
ever, if there was a desire to avoid a head-on clash with the peasants, 
a pro-Kulak policy was more logical and more promising than a 
reliance on the poor and middle peasant. 

It is quite impossible within the compass of this little note to examine 
in detail the possible consequences of such a policy. The object of these 
remarks is to raise questions rather than answer them, and in this 
instance the argument is that we should not assume that the solution 
was utterly impracticable. Bukharin evidently believed that this was a 
possible way forward. In one sense he was more logical than the 
opposition; he faced boldly the ideologically uncomfortable fact that 
this meant accepting and even encouraging the Kulaks, at least up to a 
point. He also realized that this involved a slow pace of industrialization. 
It is less clear how he proposed to reconcile his policy with the reten- 
tion of power by the Communist Party, in a situation in which the 
Kulaks would iricreasingly dominate village life. 

The difference between Bukharin’s views and those of the opposi- 
tion have at various times been eloquently emphasized both by Buk- 
harin and the opposition. Yet, when the smoke generated by the 
polemics is blown away, it is arguable that they had a great deal in 
common. Indeed, they seem to have resembled each other much more 
than either resembled the compulsory-collectivization policy launched 
by Stalin after 1928. Preobrazhenski’s argument about industrialization 
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and ‘primitive socialist accumulation’, which had to be largely at the 
peasants’ expense, was theoretically unanswerable, and Bukharin’s 
opposition to it was, on a purely intellectual plane, not altogether 
honest. Preobrazhenski understandably accused Bukharin of having 
‘sacrificed theoretical integrity to the tasks of current polemics.’ 
Bukharin appears to have been influenced: by a desire, probably quite 
justifiable politically, to attack any theory which might justify measures 
which could destroy the precarious balance between workers and 
peasants, and so endanger political stability. In actual practice, it is hard 
to see how Bukharin could possibly have avoided pursuing a policy 
involving accumulation at the peasants’ expense. Perhaps he was more 
consistent than the opposition, in this respect at least, since he realized 
that the Kulaks were needed for this very purpose, as it was easier to 
tax them than the poorer peasants. Preobrazhenski, by contrast, was 
associated politically with those who were strongly anti-Kulak. 

Stalin’s actual policy after 1928 could be presented as a rather 
drastic form of ‘primitive socialist accumulation’, as if he had taken 
over the opposition’s policy after its political defeat. Stalin then appears 
as expressing the dictates of ‘necessity’. It does seem desirable to question 
the validity of this approach. Stalin’s policy, especially its pace and 
violence, was quite foreign to Bukharin, but was also totally different 
to that advocated earlier by Preobrazhenski. It is true that, following 
Lenin, they all saw virtues in the expansion of rural co-operation, 
but there is no suggestion of collectivization by compulsion. Preo- 
brazhenski advocated a price and tax policy which would facilitate 
an increase in the rate of accumulation, but he repeatedly asserted that 
the burden on the peasants should increase by less than the increase in 
their incomes. Nothing in his book or articles would support the view 
that he intended to base himself on administrative coercion, and there- 
fore, writing in 1926, he assumed that it was ‘self-evident that for 
Russia the entire process would be long, incredibly slow’. He by no 
means excluded foreign aid, preferring long term credits rather than 
concessions, although of course he was aware of the difficulties in 
going far along this road.? Is it not arguable that the measures taken 
by Stalin were different in kind? 

It seems very doubtful, therefore, if Stalin’s policy of 1928 bore more 
than a superficial resemblance to that advocated earlier by the oppo- 
sition. The question remains whether Preobrazhenski’s ideas were 
practicable without Stalinist coercion. The possibility of squeezing an 
individual peasantry should not be underrated. It has been done 
elsewhere. Japan’s primary accumulation was based on extremely 
heavy burdens on the peasants, but did not involve their expropriation. 
Soviet experience is inconclusive. Obviously, the efforts made under 
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war communism to seize produce without payment proved nothing. 
Nor can one make far-reaching deductions from the peasants’ refusal to 
supply grain at unfavourable prices in 1925 and again in 1927-28. 
These instances merely serve to demonstrate that peasants will seek to 
avoid selling at an artificially low price. Mr. Carr, in describing the 
events of 1925, says that the peasants were successfully ‘holding the 
cities to ransom’ (p. 193), but surely this is an unreasonable formulation. 
If individual producers exist, then the laws of the market operate. 
Arbitrary interference with these laws leads to consequences which 
should be familiar and which are common to the experience of many 
countries. Preobrazhenski’s policy was consistent with the use of the 
market mechanism to squeeze the peasants. Under the circumstances, 
the most effective way to ensure a peasant contribution to the accumu- 
lation fund would be through taxes (either direct or on goods used 
by the peasants), rather than futile attempts to decree artificially low 
prices for farm products. No serious effort was made along these lines. 

Stalin’s decisions in 1928-29 appear to represent a qualitatively new 
and original policy, associated with a tempo of industrialization which 
was not regarded as possible by the opposition in earlier years. The 
genesis of these decisions should receive a most careful analysis, but it 
would be dangerous to assume that the policy was a response to 
necessity, or that the ‘necessity’ analysed by Preobrazhenski necessarily 
led to the policy which Stalin adopted. At this point apologists for 
Stalin often invoke the threat of foreign invasion. They sometimes 
overlook the fact that the decisions were taken five years before Hitler 
came to power in Germany. Of course Bolshevik economic policy was 
influenced by their desire to make themselves secure militarily in 
a hostile capitalist «avironment, but consciousness of this problem 
was common to all the leaders, including those who favoured a very 
much less drastic approach to the peasant problem. 

These random notes are not, of course, a thorough examination of 
any of the problems raised. Question marks are implied throughout, 
even where they do not explicitly appear. However, for what they are 
worth, these are some of the thoughts which came into the mind of 
one reader of Mr. Carr’s latest volume. 


London School of Economics and Political Science Atec Nove 


1 Of course, the Russian publicists deny the coercion, but it is inevitably involved in that kind 
of collectivization. 

2 Novaya ekonomika p. 211. Mr. Carr (p. 209) speaks of Bukharin ‘refuting’ Preobrazhenski. 
Presumably he does not mean refuting by logical argument. 

3 Whether foreign loans were a possible solution is another open question. There was an 
understandable reluctance on the part of foreign countries to lend to a Bolshevik government, 
but the question remains worth asking, since there are many under-developed countries today 
without such a government and with a need for capital. There is unfortunately not the space 
to pursue further this complex and interesting problem. 








Oskar Lange, Balans zatrat i vypuska produktsii (Balance of outlays 
and output of production), with a preface by V. S. Nemchinov, 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Moscow, 1958.1 


Tue appearance in Moscow of Oskar Lange’s study on the input-output 
method, under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences and with a 
preface by Academician Nemchinov, is a major event in Soviet 
economics. Indeed it looks like the first open breach in the wall by 
which Soviet economics has isolated itself over decades from Western 
thought. 

Lange’s purpose is a double one. First—to forge a handy tool for 
the use of the central planner in a collectivist economy. Second—to 
make Leontief’s method doctrinally palatable. He has performed both 
tasks with his usual dexterity and brilliancy. 

The instrument he offers has to be of help in checking the internal 
consistency of the plan. More specifically it has also to assist in decision- 
making on questions of economic strategy. The central question is that 
of maximising the national product. The techniques adjusted by Lange 
are meant to assist the planner, in particular, in his job of finding out 
what should be both the size and the structure of capital formation if 
outputs are to achieve such and such levels, at a given point of time, 
say five or seven years hence. The solution sought would be, of course, 
normally subject to the ‘constraint’ of preserving or reaching an 
a priori given level and pattern of consumption. Here, what Lange 
terms the ‘sociological parameters’ come into play. 

It would be too technical to get involved in these pages in the 
minutiae of Professor Lange’s adjustments. Suffice to say that they 
leave intact the conceptual and technical framework of Leontief’s 
model. But it may be of not inconsiderable interest to follow here 
Lange as he tries to assimilate it. One or two instances may illustrate 
his treatment. 

For the benefit of the non-economists I should perhaps mention 
that Leontief’s input-output method rests on the concept of the inter- 
industrial relationship (‘industries’ taken in a wide sense, including 
households), expressed by a system of equations. In other words, the 
whole of an economy is seen as a cobweb of inter-dependent activities, 
each industry absorbing the products of others. The flows of commodi- 
ties and services in an economy are treated as dependent on a set of 
input coefficients; that is, of ratios between rates of outputs and the 
corresponding rates of inputs (and also, as far as the growth process is 
concerned, on a parallel set of ratios between capital-stock and output). 
These ratios are essentially the same thing as the so-called ‘technical 
norms —correlations between quantities of labour, raw materials, etc., 
per unit of output of a given product—which are known and rather 
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crudely applied by the Soviet industrial and planning administration. 
Now, when turning from the technological to the value side of these 
inter-dependencies, Dr. Lange steps in obligingly with an interpretation 
in Marxian terms. The ratios become, in these terms, quantities of 
social labour which have to be applied in one branch in order to get a 
value unit in another. The economy’s transaction matrix thus reflects 
the allocation, and maps out the inter-branch streams of social labour. 
(Incidentally this interpretation gives Lange yet another occasion to 
support a consistent cost-pricing as a pre-condition of a rational 
national accountancy. But he seems to advocate here a price structure 
based on the labour theory of value, which is somewhat surprising, 
in view of the stand he took in the debate on prices.) 

Or take the chapter on accumulation and economic growth. Here 
Lange stresses the virtues of the model which shows the growth 
process in a way that makes it possible to discard the concept of capital 
as a factor of production. It enables us, so he argues, to get rid of the 
‘mystic conception’ of the productivity of the ‘mythical substance of 
capital’, as distinct from physical instruments of production. 

't is this kind of intellectual exercise (which is perhaps after all 
innocuous) that helps to earn for the Leontief model, as adjusted by 
Lange, a visa across the frontier of Soviet economics: a model which, 
he insists, can be put to full advantage only in a socialist macro-planning. 

Let us note that Western developments in the input-output analysis 
had no echo in the Soviet Union until recently. It was first registered 
in Soviet literature as late as three years ago.? Nemchinov’s preface 
to the Academy’s publication of Lange’s study has clearly to be read asa 
nihil obstat, although he suggests the need for further adaptations and 
disagrees with Lange’s identification of Leontief’s model with Marx’s 
scheme of expanded reproduction. Nevertheless Nemchinov too does 
claim Marxian and what is more, Soviet, and even Russian pre- 
revolutionary, roots for that model. Now, it is true that an over-all 
‘balance-sheet’—a rather crude and rudimentary picture—of the Soviet 
economy of 1923-24, produced by the Central Statistical Office, was 
in the early ‘twenties the subject of an incisive paper in Voprosy ekono- 
miki by the young Leontief, who at that time lived in the Soviet Union 
and worked in the Soviet administration.’ It is also true that still 
in the ’thirties Soviet statisticians were experimenting with a matrix 
which is akin to that of Leontief. But it is also true—this appears in 
the light of information revealed*—that the Soviet method of balances 
has made surprisingly little headway in over-all aggregations. Yet 
Soviet theory and practice were obstinately turning a deaf ear and 
blind eye to the advances in the West connected with the name of 
Leontief. The present change of attitude is gratifying. 
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But what about the Marxian genealogy of the Leontief method? 
What is certain is the common descent of both Leontief’s matrix and 
Marx’s reproduction schemas from the Tableau Economique. Quesnay’s 
influence on Marx hardly needs stressing, and Leontief paid homage to 
his inspiration by starting his famous work with a motto from Ques- 
nay: Les sciences qui admettent le calcul ont donc la méme base de 
certitude que les autres.> Asked the other day in Warsaw what were 
the formative theoretical influences on him, Wassily Leontief explained: 
‘I have no exact idea. There were many of them. When I was young 
I studied the theories of the classics of political economy: I count 
among them Marx, whom I acknowledge as one of the most im- 
portant economists. The classical works—I have in mind Sismondi 
and Marx, amongst others—doubtless exercised an influence on the 
emergence of my input-output analysis.’ 

A few words may be added by way of an epilogue to Lange’s pub- 
lication. In the months which have passed since its appearance the 
usefulness of the method in Soviet planning has gained an increasing 
recognition in Soviet writing. True the reception is still not free from 
ideological troubles. The most awkward of them is in fact, the very 
theoretical scaffolding of its structure. Leontief erected it as, in essence, 
an application for empirical purposes of the economic theory of general 
equilibrium. This theory underlies the logic of the method, Lange 
acknowledges this, in fact, in so many words in the opening lines of 
his study. Nemchinov glosses over this in his preface without much 
fuss. But many Soviet economists have still some difficulty in stomach- 
ing the equilibrium approach, the object of one of their most acute 
idiosyncrasies.’ However it is significant for the present climate that 
even those who suffer from it do not try to be too consistent in their 
objections. Writers who criticise the conceptual equilibrium basis, 
state in the same breath that the method ‘does not immediately touch 
upon problems of political economy around which the intense ideolo- 
gical struggle is raging’ .® 

Now the remarkable novelty in this proposition is that it implies 
the possibility of such a thing as ideologically uncontaminated—as 
it were, ideologically neutral—important elements of ‘bourgeois’ 
economics. To establish this point has been Lange’s task in his crusade 
for the rejuvenation of Marxian economics (which he argues fell 
into an ‘apologetic-dogmatic degeneration’), by an extensive borrow- 
ing from non-Marxian Western thought.? The attempt to assimilate 
the input-output method is a step towards the implementation of the 
postulates of Lange’s crusade. In his recent statement, to which I have 
referred, Professor Leontief remarked that his theory of programming 
has created ‘a bridge which makes possible a rapprochement and 
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co-operation of economists who live in two different socio-economic 
systems’.1° Premature optimism is risky but certain straws in the Soviet 
wind should not pass unobserved. 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
London 


1 This is an expanded version of a paper published initially in ‘Sankhya’ (Calcutta) February 
19$7 vol. 17. 

2 T. Ryabushkin, ‘Balansoviye postroyeniya v burzhuaznoi statistike’, in Vestnik statistiki 1956 
no. 6 pp. $1 ff. 

3V. Leontev [Wassily W. Leontief], ‘Balans narodnovo khozyaistva SSSR’, in Voprosy 
ekonomiki 1925 no. 12. 

This was a discussion of a report on the ‘balance-sheet’ of the national economy submitted by 
P. Popov to STO (Council of Labour and Defence) and published in Ekonomicheskaya zhizn 
1925 no. 72. Leontev stressed the rudimentary character of the construction, due inter alia to the 
primitive nature of the economy at that time, and advocated the elaboration of the technique 
for which he showed a good deal of enthusiasm. 

In an article which appeared after his preface to Lange’s study, Nemchinov traced the roots 
of the method still further back, to the works of the Russian economist Dmitrev, at the beginning 
of this century. 

4 M. Eidelman, ‘Iz istorii balansa narodnovo khozyaistva SSSR’, in Vestnik statistiki 1958 no. 8 


. 42. 
' 5 Wassily W. Leontief, The Structure of the American Economy, 1919-39, New York 1951 2nd 
edition p. 2. 

6 See interview in the Polish economic journal Zycie Gospodarcze 1959 no. 4. 

7T. Ryabushkin op. cit. p. 5, and I. Blumin, V. Shlyapentokh, ‘Ob ekonometricheskom 
napravlenii v burzhuaznoi polit-ekonomii’, in Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 11 pp. 79 ff. 

51. Blumin, V. Shlyapentokh, op. cit. p. 91. 

° See this writer’s ‘Economic Orthodoxy and Revisionism’ in Soviet Survey October-December 
1958 pp. 46 ff. 

10 Zycie Gospodarcze 1959 no. 4 loc. cit. 





P. A. Chervyakov, Organizatsiya i tekhnika vneshnei torgovli SSSR 
(The Organization and Technique of Soviet Foreign Trade). Vnesh- 
torgizdat, 1958. 295 pp., 7 rubles 95 kopeks. 


Tue publication at the present time of a new textbook on the principles 
and practice of Soviet foreign trade was to be expected; for those 
which it supersedes are already twenty years old, though not, it seems, 
twenty years out of date.! Indeed it is precisely the lack of novelty and 
innovation both in the institutions and techniques which the author 
describes, and in the presentation of his material for lecturers and 
students of the Soviet Academy of Foreign Trade and other educational 
establishments, which surprises the reader abroad. By 1957 the volume 
of Soviet trade was six times greater than in 1938, the number of 
countries and commodities involved was also much greater, and 
three-fourths of total trade was conducted with other centrally planned 
economies. Moreover it is claimed that the long-term plans of economic 
development of the communist area countries are now co-ordinated, 
although at an earlier stage the foreign trade plans were used as an 
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instrument of co-ordination. On these grounds alone, neglecting for 
the moment the reform of industrial administration in the USSR in 
the past two years, one would have expected comparatively frequent 
and substantial changes in the organization and operation of the foreign 
trade monopoly. But from the brief historical account with which 
Chervyakov prefaces his study it appears that institutional reforms 
have been infrequent and of secondary importance. The major part of 
this book is devoted to a detailed description of commercial pro- 
cedures—the negotiation of contracts, consultation between the export- 
import Corporations (which deal directly with foreign firms or 
agencies) and Soviet buyers and sellers over technical specifications, 
delivery dates, insurance, etc. Much of this material is of interest both 
for the light which it throws on the quality of behind-the-scenes 
operations, and as an indication of the way in which students are 
trained for commercial employment. A useful feature is the inclusion 
in the text of reproductions of a variety of import and export contracts 
between the monopolistic Corporations and Soviet enterprises, and 
diagrams of the lay-out of ‘competitive cards’ used in price determi- 
nation. 

In terms of organization, the response of the state monopoly to 
the increased pressure of business, and to the diversification of functions 
(e.g. the export of completely equipped industrial plant, technical 
assistance programmes, etc.) has been to expand the number of depart- 
ments in the all-Union Ministry of Foreign Trade, and to increase the 
number of all-Union import-export Corporations. In both cases there 
has also been some reallocation of functions. Since the total numbers 
employed in the Ministry are not known, it is impossible to determine 
in quantitative terms how far Parkinson’s law has affected this expan- 
sion; but the following outline of departments existing in 1938 and 1958 
(grouped according to commodities, countries and functions) gives 
some idea of the scope of the change:? 


1938 1958 
(a) Export Administration a) First Export Administration 
(b) Import Administration b) Second Export Administration 
(c) Eastern Administration c) First Import Administration 
(d) Main Transport Administration d) Second Import Administration 
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(g) Central Records and Accounts (g) Administration for trade with wes- 
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1938 1958 


(i) Main Customs Administration 
( 


Foreign exchange Administration 
j) Concessions Section 


Planning and Economics Adminis- 
tration 

k) Agreements and Legal Administra- 
tion 

Transport Administration 

Main Customs Administration 
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(k) Capital Construction Section 


(!) Ministerial arbitration 

(m) Administration for education in 
foreign commerce 

(n) Personnel Section 

(0) Control Administration 
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Financial Administration 
Personnel Administration 
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p) Building and Reconstruction Sec- p) Business Administration 
tion 
(q) Archives q) Ministerial Inspection 
r) Central Accounts 


—— 


Central Library 

t) Central Archives 

State Inspectorate of Quality of Ex- 
ports 


a 
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The functions of many of the new administrations within the 
Ministry are readily understood from their descriptions. The First and 
Second Export Administrations are respectively concerned with manu- 
factures and raw materials. The First Import Administration deals with 
machinery and equipment imports, and all other imports are handled 
by the Second Import Administration. All four administrations autho- 
rize the export-import transactions of the monopolistic Corporations. 
The next four (e-h) elaborate commercial policy towards the areas 
within their purview, co-ordinate the business conducted by the 
Corporations which deal with their areas, supervise the fulfilment 
of treaty obligations, and collate commercial intelligence. 

A further institutional development designed to adapt the Soviet 
foreign trade system to changed requirements occurred in May 1955, 
when a Chief Administration for Economic Relations with the People’s 
Democracies was created at the Soviet Council of Ministers; apparently 
its staff was drawn from several administrations within the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade, and it was intended to participate in the planned 
economic integration of the communist area.* Subsequently, in June 
1957, it was promoted to the status of State Committee for External 
Economic Relations—with special responsibility for the expansion of 
technical and scientific co-operation both with the People’s Demo- 
cracies and the less developed countries.t This was the only formal 
measure affecting the organization of foreign trade which was under- 
taken at the time of the abolition of the majority of all-Union ministries. 
It is, however, plain that the creation of the regional economic coun- 
cils (sovnarkhozy) must have had far-reaching effects on various aspects 
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of the foreign trade system. For instance, prior to the reorganization 
of industry, the import-export Corporations settled their accounts 
with individual enterprises through the chief administrations of the 
ministries for the relevant industries. Presumably the clearing mecha- 
nism in many cases is now located within the regional economic 
councils—or there is possibly direct financial settlement with the 
producing or consuming enterprise. On this, and other issues connected 
with the new system of industrial administration (e.g. the participation 
ot the sovnarkhozy in the planning of foreign trade, the incidence of 
‘mestnichestvo’ (‘localism’) with respect to foreign trade contracts, etc.) 
Chervyakov is unaccountably silent. However, it is known from 
other sources that the Ministry of Foreign Trade was obliged to enlarge 
its network of regional offices and foreign trade commissioners (uprav- 
leniya upolnomochennykh) throughout the Soviet Union at places of 
importance for foreign commerce.° In January 1958 new regional 
commissioners’ administrations were attached to the Councils of 
Ministers of the Belorussian, Georgian, Kazakh and Estonian Repub- 
lics, and existing offices were expanded. Whereas instructions from 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade to industrial suppliers of commodities 
for export, and requests for imports were previously canalised through 
the central foreign relations departments of the ministries controlling 
the final producing and consuming enterprises, these functions have 
now been assumed by the Supply Administrations (Glavsbyty) of 
Gosplan and of the Councils of Ministers at republican level. At the 
level of the regional economic councils, either the glavsbyt or the 
foreign relations section (many of which were established late in 1957 
to conduct business with the monopolistic Corporations) is the res- 
ponsible authority.® 

Virtually all Soviet foreign trade is conducted by all-Union import- 
export Corporations, each of which has a monopoly of trade in a 
specified range of commodities. While the total number of these 
Corporations is much the same now as twenty years ago (24 as opposed 
to 23) their titles and range of activities have changed very considerably. 
For the most part these changes have been unremarkable—for instance 
Transmashimport which imported ships, rolling-stock, and transport 
equipment has been abolished and superseded by Sudoimport—the 
activities of which are confined to ships, but which also participates in 
export trade; the remaining business of Transmashimport was transferred 
to Mashinoimport. The establishment of Avtoexport was a further 
reflection of the changed commodity composition of Soviet trade, but 
probably the most important innovation was the creation in 1957 of 
three new Corporations devoted exclusively to the export of com- 
pletely equipped factories, and to the organization and execution of 
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Soviet technical assistance. Prior to 1957 this business had been con- 
ducted by Tekhnoexport—principally within the communist area. Since 
then it has dealt with only non-communist countries, and with no 
limitation on the types of plant exported; the new Corporations— 
Tekhnopromexport, Tyazhpromexport, and Prommashexport—are specia- 
lized and deal exclusively with the communist area. 

The major part of the book under review is devoted to a description 
of the techniques used by the import-export Corporations in deciding 
where, and at which prices, they should buy and sell. Much of what is 
done would prove unexceptionable in any western trading company; 
none the less a brief account of Soviet procedure may serve to illuminate 
some of the peculiarities of Soviet market operations. 

(a) Import Procedure: A Soviet enterprise, having received authority 
to import a given commodity (expressed either in value or quantity 
according to its plan) makes a formal application to the appropriate 
import-export Corporation. The application has legal status, and must 
specify the following: technical specification, quantity, technical con- 
ditions of inspection and delivery, preferred supplier, and details of 
the banking and transport arrangements. Before placing an order, 
the import Corporation corresponds with the enterprise on the tech- 
nical specifications, particularly when complex machinery is requested. 
From the examples quoted by Chervyakov it appears that this tech- 
nical investigation is very exhaustive. The import Corporation will, 
as a rule, have on its staff a number of specialist engineers who advise 
the enterprise, in the course of correspondence, on the specifications 
best suited to the enterprise’s requirements. In this respect the Cor- 
poration’s experts apparently have much authority, and changes which 
they propose are as a rule included in an amended application. More- 
over at this stage the Corporation can verify whether the product 
requested by the enterprise or a close substitute is manufactured in 
the USSR, in which case a special authorization for import must be 
issued. The import Corporation then proceeds, on the basis of its 
library of catalogues, its files of previous transactions, and information 
supplied by the Trade Delegations abroad, to invite foreign manu- 
facturers to submit quotations. Since many Soviet orders are substantial, 
the extension of invitations to several manufacturers—perhaps in 
different countries—is often necessary in order to obtain the required 
quantity. On receipt of the quotations, the experts of the Corporation 
and the enterprise (in the case of machinery and equipment imports) 
study jointly the technical specifications, prices, terms of delivery and 
other relevant factors; the Corporation then constructs a “competitive 
list’ in which appear the technical indicators, price, exchange rate, value 
in rubles, delivery conditions, financial arrangements, etc., proposed 
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by - eligible foreign firms, and the comparison with the conditions 
tained in previous transactions, where applicable. All departures 
from the technical specifications set out in the original application 
submitted by the enterprise are taken into account in determining the 
price. The Corporation proceeds on the assumption that the price of 
machinery will be determined by the cost of raw materials involved, 
wage-costs and profits, and will therefore investigate the quali 
and costs of raw materials, hourly wage rates, the level of acess 
costs in the foreign industry concerned, etc. When the commercial 
intelligence and executive sections of the Corporation have selected 
the most suitable firm, their joint recommendation is submitted to 
the director of the Corporation, and if approved, negotiations for the 
conclusion of a contract are undertaken. 

(b) Export Procedure: In this case the export Corporations place 
orders with Soviet suppliers for a specific quantity of goods, specifying 
at the same time technical characteristics, delivery dates, quality of 
packaging. The Corporations have both to study the foreign markets 
for the commodities in which they deal, and to advertise these com- 
modities abroad, either directly (sending catalogues, etc.) or via the 
Trade Delegations and international trade fairs. In general they prefer 


to sell to the final consumer since, according to Chervyakov, larger - 


orders can be obtained in this way, and for preference, to large buyers to 
accelerate turnover. (There is still, probably, also some objection to 
‘middlemen’ on ideological grounds.) The determination of the price 
at which it is hoped to sell the exports is arrived at on the basis of a 
document called the “Computation of Export Prices’—which is of 
special importance in fixing the price of machinery exports. One 
column outlines the technical specifications of the product; the next 
describes the specifications, prices realized and other information 
on previous export sales of the same or similar products. The third 
column describes the specifications, prices and conditions of purchase 
of similar products imported into the USSR. In the case of a new 
export product, the second column cannot be completed and indirect 
criteria are used in price determination: for instance, the price of a 
crane would be fixed by using its capacity, coefficient of (utilisation), 
power consumption, etc., to arrive at a price per horsepower, per 
kilowatt, or in the last analysis, per kilogramme of equipment. This 
method is also used in determining the price of exports of completely 
equipped plant, when the price of each component is fixed separately 
and the final price of the plant is the product of addition. 

Even a greatly condensed account of export and import methods 
in the USSR indicates important features of the system. In the first 
place, the emphasis on rigorous technical investigation both at the 
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enterprise, and within the Corporation, is very pronounced. Indeed 
most western exporters of manufactures to the Soviet Union would 
confirm that the specifications required by Soviet buyers are extremely 
exacting. On the other hand, this gain in the quality of imports is 
achieved by means of a rather cumbersome system which the western 
exporter finds difficult to penetrate.’ It is virtually impossible for him 
to establish direct contact with the enterprise which will use his product; 
in consequence, negotiations over specifications are often protracted. 
However, perhaps the most startling characteristic of the system is 
the great generality of the criteria used in price determination. This 
defect is especially patent in the case of export prices. Although 
the process of price comparison is elaborate, it appears to be confined 
to the comparison of foreign market prices and foreign comparative 
costs. The absence of any process for determining Soviet comparative 
costs must be increasingly disadvantageous at a time when Soviet 
trade is growing rapidly, although it is quite possible that lecturers 
at the Ministry of Foreign Trade schools deal with this issue much more 
fully than does the author of this textbook. At any rate, the Soviet 
technical literature on foreign trade has in recent months devoted more 
attention to the question of the profitability (rentabelnost) of the im- 
port-export Corporations. So far, articles by Soviet authors have been 
confined to the discussion of the rather narrower concept of economic 
efficiency in terms of the effectiveness of intervention in foreign 
markets, the rate of turnover of working capital, and the level of 
turnover costs.® Clearly there is room for improvement of performance 
in these respects. In some expert markets—e.g. that for sawn softwood 
—the Soviet Union has operated intelligently and has substantially 
increased the volume of exports due to a flexible pricing policy.° 
In others, such as textile exports to Burma, or the Soviet intervention 
leading to the collapse of prices on the London tin market, Soviet 
marketing has been maladroit.!° As for the rate of turnover of working 
capital, one Soviet writer claims that an acceleration in turnover of 
only one day would release about 100 million rubles tied up in credits 
to the Corporations.!! A noteworthy sign of increased Soviet interest 
in the question of the profitability of export trade was the publication 
in the October issue of the official journal of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade of an article by two Hungarian economists who have for some 
years been attempting to construct indicators of the profitability 
of foreign trade on the basis of an international comparison of labour 
costs. Lack of space precludes discussion here of the rather rough-and- 
ready criteria which they have so far elaborated; but perhaps it is not 
to fanciful to suggest that the initiative of the Soviet journal in pub- 
lishing the article in the first place is indicative of an increasing interest 
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in a subject of growing importance, while the absence of editorial 
comment points to a persisting disinclination for open theoretical 
discussion on first principles. 

Norman Scott 
University of Glasgow 


1 The earlier text-books are: D. D. Mishustin Vneshnyaya torgovlya Sovetskovo Soyuza 
(The Foreign Trade of the Soviet Union) and M. M. Zhurmunski, Organisatsiya i tekhnika sovet- 
skovo eksporta (The Organization and Technique of Soviet Export), both published in Moscow 
in 1938. e 

2 Cf. Mishustin op. cit. p. 77; A. M. Smirnov (Editor) Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR (The Foreign 
Trade of the USSR) Vneshtorgizdat, Moscow 1954 p. 84 and A. Zolotnikov, ‘Sovremennaya 
organizatsiya vneshnei torgovli SSSR (The Present Organization of Soviet Foreign Trade) 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. II p. $3. 

3K. Voronov, ‘Vazhneishiye izmeneniya organizatsionnikh form vneshnei torgovli SSSR za 
40 let’ (The Most Important Changes in the Organizational Structure of Soviet Foreign Trade in 
the Past 40 Years) Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. 4 pp. 33 et seq. 

* Pravda 25 July 1957. 

5 Zolotnikov op. cit. p. $4. 

© Voronov op. cit. p. 41. 

7 Economist (London) p. 144 12 July 1958. 

8 §. Tarasov ‘O nekotorykh voprosakh rentabelnosti khozyaistvennoi deyatelnosti vneshnetor-: 
govykh ob’edinenii’ (Some Aspects of the Profitability of Foreign Trading Corporations) 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya 1958 no. 7 p. 31. 

9 Cf. ECE Bulletin Vol. 10 no. 2 p. 48. 

10*A Russian Blunder’ Economist 22 February 1958 p. 696. 

11 Tarasov op. cit. 





R. W. Davies, The Development of the Soviet Budgetary System. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1958, xxi+-373 pages. 455. 


R. W. Davis’ book is a revision of a Ph.D. thesis presented at the 
University of Birmingham in 1954, and is an historical study 4 la 
Baykov of the Soviet Union’s budgetary system. It runs from the 
immediate pre-Revolutionary beginnings through the 1930s. There is 
also a brief postwar survey which stops short of changes in the last 
four years. 

Davies’ approach to Soviet budgetary policy is a very broad one. 
He is concerned with national planning in general, and in particular 
with the part played by general economic policy and development in 
shaping the main features of the budgetary system in each period. 
He is, for example, much interested in such general questions as 
decisions to speed up the rate of investment at the end of the 1920s. 
This approach has the major virtue of gearing the details studied to 
the relevant questions, but in reaching this objective it loses much of 
its interest to the reader. This book seems far too full of details, and 
to deal with too ancient a period, to be read by others than specialists 
in the Soviet field. But the specialist reader finds himself going over a 
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great deal of old ground in reading the general treatment of the period, 
and so is likely frequently to find the going dull. The difficulties here, 
it would seem, stem from the usual reason for lack of readability in 
— it is too bad that revision did not take sufficient account 
of this. 

Some of Davies’ tracing of budgetary events is quite interesting to 
this reviewer. For example, he portrays the NEP budgets as essentially 
revenue oriented, and concerned primarily with the problems of 
inflation. This was a far cry from the earlier budgets, which were 
completely dominated by the need to cover expenditures—even by 
means of the printing press. He also shows that taxes were only in- 
cipiently discriminatory against private business, tax evasion blunting 
the edge of much of the legal discrimination in the cities. In agricul- 
ture, fear of antagonizing the rich peasants kept out discrimination 
fairly well until 1926. 

In short, the NEP budgets were implements of conservative financial 
policy, and followed leading international traditions of the day. Yet 
even they represented a radical departure from Tsarist budgets. Thus 
in the mid-1920s, the income tax and agricultural tax together pro- 
vided one-third of the national tax revenue; in 1913, in contrast, 
these taxes were non-existent. 

After the middle 1920s, new economic policies caused new budgetary 
approaches. The growing desire to hem in the private sector created a 
multitude of discriminatory taxes. But by 1930, a volte-face occurred, 
with the recognition of growing need for revenue to finance the 
investment programme coupled with the fact that this could only be 
raised from mass taxes. The result was a simplification of the tax 
system, coupled with a great expansion of the amount of indirect 
taxation. 

In the mid-1930s, the most obvious budgetary change was the great 
increase in the number and types of institutions maintained by the 
national budget. It was in this period that the social insurance system 
was brought into the State budget, and that increasing proportions of 
the local budgets were financed through the national budget. 

All of this provides useful and interesting material supplementing the 
other two main English-language works in the field: W. Z. Arnold’s 
Banks, Credit and Money in Soviet Russia (1937) and F. D. Holzman’s 
Soviet Taxation (1955). Davies’ approach leans far more than these 
earlier works to the historical rather than to the analytic. 

It is unfortunate that Davies does not provide more tables which offer, 
in one place, the aggregate budgetary statistics and their breakdowns. 
The absence of such convenient references is particularly noticeable for 
the 1930s. I understand that about 25 per cent of the statistical tables 
F 
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which Davies wished to include had to be omitted on grounds of 
printing costs. It is also too bad that the lag between completion of the | 
manuscript and publication was so long that this 1958 work could 
not take account of Holzman’s book published in 1955. This, of course, 
is scarcely Davies’ fault. 

Davip GRANICK 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 





George Kennan, Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920: Vol. Il, The 
Decision to Intervene. London: Faber & Faber, 1958. 513 pp. 50s. 


Tue second volume of Professor Kennan’s history of Soviet-American 
Relations, 1917-20 deals with President Wilson’s ‘Decision to Intervene’ 
in Russia in 1918. A direct continuation of the story which culminated 
at Brest-Litovsk, it sets out to explain how and why this decision: vvas 
reached, and so to challenge the tendency of ‘world communism 
to paint a neat picture of the Western Powers . . . as terrified at the 
emergence of the communist ideology and absorbed in the effort to 
save themselves by stifling Soviet power in its infancy’ (p. 14). More 
than once the author joins issue with Soviet historians on this score 
(pp. 106, 153, 272, 275). 

In support of this undertaking he marshals a vast array of facts. 
The information from published sources is supplemented by many 
valuable references to hitherto untapped material, notably the papers 
ef Wilson, Lansing, Long, Root, Francis, Poole, Robins, Stevens, 
Polk and House, the Archives of the American Red Cross, etc. The 
picture which emerges is enlivened by evocations of the contemporary 
scene in Russia, pen portraits of American representatives involved 
there, glimpses of Washington policy makers in travail, and above all 
by Kennan’s own shrewd understanding of the techniques of diplo- 
macy and the ways of men engaged in it. Indeed, this noted diplomat 
and scholar has again mobilized his massive learning and zest for 
research, his careful deliberation, sense of form and gift for formulation 
in order to prove that the Allied intervention in Russia flowed chiefly 
from ‘the reality of a world at war: tired statesmanship, aroused 
national feelings, military fixations, and confused issues’ (p. 14); 
‘the entire machinery for co-ordinating Allied policies and actions 
had . . . been coming badly apart’; there existed no ‘clear channels of 
command and a rapid effective system of communication’, whilst 
allowance must be made ‘for such human qualities as youth, wartime 
enthusiasm, eagerness to make a contribution . . .’ (pp. 319-20). Equally 
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fateful ingredients in the situation were ‘the lack of an effective orderl 

arrangement for representation and information-gathering abroad’, 
mutual suspicions, cross-purposes, the impact of inflated rumours, 
inaccurate reports and “deliberate exaggeration’ (pp. 61, 72, 81, 164, 
172, 197, 251, 260, 265). In short, ‘confusion was the predominant 
element in the external relations of Russia in 1918’ (p. 14, and pp. 46, 
83, 142, 164, 197, 263). 

From this it would follow that the intervention had no set purpose, 
and certainly none of the aims ascribed to it by the Bolsheviks. Pro- 
fessor Kennan warns his readers against ‘the dangers of drawing 
general conclusions from isolated phenomena in complex situations’ 
(p. 156). He is impatient with ‘the inordinate suspiciousness of Soviet 
officialdom, coupled with the desire of the Soviet Government to 
portray itself as the innocent object of sinister imperialist plots’, and 
the inclination to ‘inflate out of all reasonable proportions minor 
actions of foreign representatives in Russia’ (p. 343). But he is too 
serious a historian not to be aware that history is no Greek tragedy 
where people, without a will of their own, and events are mere play- 
things of circumstance and fate. In discussing the motives for inter- 
vention, he lists ‘the powerful bitterness . . . aroused in the Allied 
countries by Russia’s departure from the War . . . the acute resentment 
provoked in influential circles by the Soviet Government's abrupt 
repudiation of the financial obligations of former Russian Govern- 
ments’ (p. 238). He dwells on the Allies’ concern for their military 
stores in Archangel, Murmansk and Vladivostok, anger at their removal 
by the Bolsheviks, and the fear lest they should fall to Germany (pp. 17, 
21, 61, 97); the assumption that the Finnish Whites operating against 
Murmansk were under German command (p. 251), ‘the spectre of 
the Germans gaining . . . a naval base’ in that area (pp. 41, 213, 261, 
270-1, 366); the cession of Petsamo to Finland (p. 269), anxiety for 
the fate of the Murmansk railway (p. 366); Lenin’s attempt to assert 
his authority in the Murmansk Soviet (pp. 262, 272); the rumours that 
enemy prisoners in Russia would capture Siberia for the Kaiser (p. 
72); inaccurate information on the state of Soviet-German relations 
(pp. 209, 260), and finally the large-scale uprising of the Czechs 
(pp. 101, 229). Kennan rejects the Bolshevik charges that this uprising 
had been instigated by the Allies (p. 153). He denies that, apart from one 
local incident, there had been a conspiracy between the Czechs and 
White Russians. Even though, he says, the Supreme War Council 
gave prior approval to the employment of the Czech troops in the 
event of intervention, ‘there is no evidence’ that the Allied representa- 
tives ‘played any serious part in the guidance given to the Corps by 
the Allies in advance of the outbreak of hostilities’ (pp. 146-8, 164, 
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175, 293). And anyhow, ‘in all this background of the uprising the 
Americans were in no way involved’ (p. 159). 

Inevitably, the question arises whether, in the author’s view, the 
intervention was wholly devoid of class reactions, social pressures 
and considerations of ideological crusade. Again, he is too factual not 
to concede that, in the Russian Far East, ‘the general tone of discussion 
in Allied circles . . . was uninhibitedly anti-Bolshevik . . . the possible 
establishment of anti-communist governments was discussed . . .’ 
(p. 63). Whereas in Moscow the Western representatives were divided, 
in the provinces—including Vologda, the retreat of the Ambassadors— 
they ‘were almost universally hostile . . . towards the new Soviet 
power’ (p. 111). The US Consul in Moscow Summers, who boosted 
the Ukrainian Rada and Kaledin, and his successor Poole were frank 
in their animosity to the Soviets (pp. 168-9). Like the French Envoy 
Noulens, Poole and the US Ambassador Francis encouraged the 
Czechs to defy the Bolsheviks (pp. 294, 306, 316). Francis, as Kennan 
shows, joined the interventionists because, apart from his fears for 
Murmansk, there was his ‘realization of Lenin’s earnestness about 
world revolution’ (pp. 212-13). He doubted, he telegraphed to Lansing, 
‘whether Allies can longer afford to overlook principles which Lenin 
is aggressively championing’ (p. 215). 

In America, we are told, ‘Russia’s defection did not cause . . . the 
same . . . bitterness and consternation that was experienced in England 
and France. The feeling . . . was rather one of indignation over Ger- 
many’s exploitation of . . . Brest Litovsk, of pity for the Russian 
people . . . and of high resolve not to “abandon Russia” . . .’. Soviet 
power was regarded ‘as merely a product of German intrigue’ and 
‘therefore . . . as evil’ (pp. 8-9). The early dispatch of US warships 
to Vladivostok and Murmansk, we learn, was directed solely against the 
Germans, whilst the landing of US forces in the latter port ‘was the 
result of a local decision’ under general American sanction, in granting 
which Washington ‘had no idea that it was authorizing anything other 
than a defensive action against the Germans. . . . If the British and 
French Governments had more far-reaching and ambitious plans . . . 
there is nothing in the record to indicate that Wilson or Lansing had 
knowledge of them . . . or would have approved them . . .’ (p. 276). 
Professor Kennan emphasizes that the British and French ‘did not 
cease in their efforts to overcome Wilson’s resistance to . . . Allied 
intervention’ (pp. 89, 91, 345, 383), that this pressure was strongly 
reinforced by Masaryk (p. 359), and that Wilson, in finally assenting, 
‘would have deplored the suggestion that these. forces should intervene 
in any way in Russian internal affairs’ (p. 271). ‘He had no idea that 
there was any thought of conducting operations from these ports 
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into the interior of the country . . .’ (p. 367). His frequent instructions 
in this sense were generally obeyed. If there were exceptions from this 
rule, it was because his injunctions ‘became lost, somewhere, in the 
shuffle’ (pp. 57, 65). “The President’s approach to the problems of 
Siberia [and, one infers, Russia as a whole] remained, like that of his 
chief advisers, undeviatingly high-minded and abstract . . .’.(p. 83). 

Nevertheless, it could hardly have been a coincidence that the 
Murmansk landing occurred just after Lenin had decided to assert 
his authority in that city (p. 275), that Poole’s order to the Czechs to 
act against the Soviets (p. 294) was not rescinded, and that Col. Robins 
was withdrawn from Moscow, whereas the overtly anti-Bolshevik 
Consul was retained in his post (pp. 204, 209). Robins, it will be re- 
called, was one of those Americans who, like Sadoul and (for a time) 
Bruce Lockhart on the French and British side, urged co-operation 
with the Soviets. He emphasized the stability of their rule in Central 
Russia and cited proof of their freedom from German control and 
their hostility to the Reich. He reported that they were prepared to 
pay for the war material requisitioned from the Allies, and dismissed 
as absurd the insinuations that they would transfer it to Germany and 
so give her ‘the power to enslave their own land’. He wired that 
Lenin ‘is eager to satisfy America of good faith...’ (pp. 168, 170, 172, 
178, 247). And he took home a written offer from Lenin for ‘the 
American Foreign Office and American Export Specialists’ stating 
that, ‘with the inability of Germany to exploit the Russian market for 
German industry for the next few years, it will be very difficult for 
her in the future to regain the leading part, if during that time America 
succeeds in taking advantage of the favourable circumstances . . .’ (p. 
218). The prospect of vast exports was coupled with the Russian 
desiderata for railway material, agricultural and mining machinery, 
electrical power plant equipment, etc. Mention was made of “business 
arrangements’, whereby the Americans could take part ‘in the exploita- 
tion of the marine riches of Eastern Siberia, of coal and other mines, 
as well as in the railroad and marine transportztion construction’. It 
was also suggested that America should participate in the building 
of power-stations, the development of waterways, coal mines, the 
sealing and lumber industry and in railway and agricultural reconstruc- 
tion (pp. 217-19). 

Professor Kennan has a clear perception of the general situation 
which made this offer necessary and logical (pp. 127, 220). However 
he takes the utmost exception to Lenin’s synchronizing it with an 
exhortation to his followers to ‘manoeuvre, retreat and bide one’s 
- time’. He recalls how Lenin dwelt on the need to take advantage of 
the divisions among the Powers opposing Moscow in order to extend 
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the breathing space gained at Brest-Litovsk: ‘everything that our 
diplomacy can give to delay the moment of war . . . we are obliged 
to do’ (p. 222). It would seem that to postpone or mitigate war by 
exploiting the discords among one’s enemies is the normal task of 
diplomacy. It is a fair guess that any Government in the position of 
the Soviets in 1918 would have done just that. Had not the Western 
Powers between 1915 and 1917 attempted to divide their antagonists 
by seeking a separate peace with Austria and even Germany at 
the expense of Austria and Russia? Yet Professor Kennan sees in 
Lenin’s business offer nothing ‘except the total, sweeping cynicism 
by which the doctrinaire minds of these Russian Communists were 
guided in their assessment of the psychology of the Governments of 
the great non-communist Powers . . . the Soviet leaders were con- 
vinced that the capitalist Governments were always to be had by an 
appeal to the cupidity of the financiers who stood behind them’ 
(pp. 222-3). Yet the author himself refers to the assignment of Stevens 
and the Root Mission, which included the New York banker Bertron, 
the head of International Harvesters McCormick and the big indus- 
trialist Crane. Soviet historiography has much to say about the econo- 
mic and financial advantages these and other Americans were seeking 
in Russia, and what the Bolsheviks did was simply to exploit what 
they in fact considered to be cupidity. “Even in these years of the utmost 
patriotic dedication in the Allied countries, the Soviet leaders remained 
convinced that behind all the superhuman exertions of the Western 
peoples in the War . . . there lay, basically, only the calculations of 
sinister and unfeeling n men whose sole goal in life was profit’ (p. 223). 
On reading this, one wonders whether the secret treaties, which the 
Bolsheviks discovered in the Tsarist Foreign Ministry, for instance 
the ones partitioning the Turkish Empire in 1915 and 1916, were 
really cancelled out by the undoubted ‘sacrifices and sorrow and 
devotion that went into the respective war efforts’ (p. 223); or whether 
it can be seriously maintained that the heavy internal pressures in the 
USA for involvement in the Great War were not, in part at least, 
dictated by strictly material concerns. In the light of this, Lenin’s 
‘coldest cynicism and contempt’ in offering ‘baits to the American 
capitalists’ (p. 223) may well be seen as an ordinary exercise in Real- 
politik of which the world was, and still is, abounding. ‘If the time 
should ever come when one would be asked to make good on these 
promises, there would still be infinite opportunity for . . . evasion. . 
There was no reason why anything should have to be accepted . . 
that appeared really to threaten the interests of the Soviet State’ 
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of later years shows that this was not so. In 1918, certainly, it would 
have saved the Russians untold sufferings and exertions and accelerated 
the consolidation of the new regime. Above all, had it come to fruition 
and had there been no intervention, then, in Kennan’s own words, 
‘the entire subsequent course of Soviet-American relations might have 
been materially changed’ (p. 302). 

If this is so, there remains the question why President Wilson 
‘never did anything to implement in any way the recommendations 
of the Robins report’, and why he did not even extend to Robins 
‘the courtesy of . . . permitting him to present his views in person’ 
(p. 231). What was the deeper reason why ‘the fateful decisions on 
the intervention were made either in total disregard or direct defiance 
of his stated views’ (p. 232)? Wilson, of course, suspected the British, 
French and Japanese Governments of regarding intervention in Russia 
‘as a means to the attainment of ulterior ends’ (p. 82), and it was vital 
for America to intervene too lest her friends should act alone to the 
exclusion of her interests. Hence the unilateral announcement of US 
intervention, without previous consultation with the Allies, in July 
1918 (pp. 406-8). But there was more than that. Kennan has a revealing 
chapter on ‘Private American Influences’. Without fully exhausting 
the subject, he mentions nevertheless such organizations as the Russian 
Information Bureau in New York and the American-Russian Chamber 
of Commerce, which were associated with some of the most prominent 
American business men and bankers and reflected ‘the new interest 
aroused by the enormous increase in American-Russian trade—par- 
ticularly in American exports to Russia’ (pp. 322-3). Although, he says, 
‘none of these outside groups . . . pressed for a purely military inter- 
vention’, they pursued “a programme of economic and psychological 
assistance’ designed to ‘re-educate’ the Russian people ‘in the direction 
of American democratic ideals’ (p. 336). Kennan implies quite clearly 
that the various actions proposed to this end were designed to bring 
about a change of government in Russia (p. 337) which, as his influential 
namesake predicted in Outlook 22 May 1918, ‘might compel us to take 
part in a civil war’ (p. 338). Wilson himself noted later that his first 
formal announcement of intention ‘to stand by Russia’ was voci- 
ferously acclaimed by an audience which was ‘rather too well dressed. 
It was not . . . the class of people whom you would suppose to have 
the most intimate feeling for . . . the ordinary man in Russia’ (p. 351). 

This Presidential announcement had been long delayed. As early 
as 13 December 1917, the State Department had decided ‘that the 
movement . . . of Kaledin and Kornilov offers at the present time the 
greatest hope for the re-establishment of a stable government and 
continuance of a military force on the . . . fronts’. But ‘it would seem 
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unwise for this Government to support openly Kaledin . . . because 
of the attitude which it seems advisable to take with the Petrograd 
authorities. (The Lansing Papers, Il pp. 345-6). A secret telegram 
from the Russian Ambassador Bakhmetev of 7 December 1917 (in 
the Russian archives) explains that America refrained from showing 
open hostility to the Soviets lest this should encourage them to leave 
the war, but that if the Bolsheviks made peace, this attitude would 
undergo a ‘drastic change’. Indeed, since March 1918, US officials and 
servicemen were involved in the Russian struggle. If Wilson hesitated 
with overt intervention it was because—apart from his objections to 
‘the ulterior political designs of the other Allies’ (p. 382)—he did not 
want to belie either the promises he had made to the Russian people 
or his claims that America was Russia’s friend. His dilemma therefore 
was how to intervene without appearing to do so. It was resolved by 
the seizure of Vladivostok and a large slice of Siberia by the Czechs 
and the simultaneous liquidation of Soviet rule in Murmansk. Wilson’s 
decision, Kennan writes, ‘was facilitated’ when these two ports ‘sud- 
denly gravitated into the hands of forces friendly to the Allies and eager 
for their intervention’ (p. 394), and he shows Lansing as well pleased 
by the Czech advance ‘introducing a sentimental element into the 
question of our duty’ (p. 395). On 17 July 1918, the President could 
inform the Allies that the United States ‘cannot take part in . . . inter- 
vention or sanction it in principle . . . Military action is admissible 
in Russia . . . only to help the Czechoslovaks consolidate their forces . . . 
and to steady any effort at self-government . . . in which the Russians 
themselves may be willing to accept assistance’ (p. 398). 

Actually, as Kennan says, such Russian efforts at self-government, 
apart from those made by the Bolsheviks, ‘were difficult to discover’. 
The twenty-four different White-Russian factions which had sprung 
up were ‘grievously disunited and... had . . . very little connection 
with democracy or self-government’ (pp. 416-17). He detects a ‘glaring 
ambiguity’ in Wilson’s references to the Czechs and the purpose to 
which they were to be consolidated. They were deeply mixed up in 
the Russian civil war. Yet the world was told that the USA only 
wished to help them against the attacks of armed German and Austrian 
prisoners. “Nothing was said to suggest that they [the prisoners] were 
not the only forces opposing the Czechs’ (p. 401). American ‘subordi- 
nate officials knevy of the plan for the Czechs to concentrate on the 
overthrow of the Bolsheviki and sympathized -vith it. But what did 
Wilson . . . have in mind’? (p. 403). In the whole of the Presidential 
declarations it was not ‘even hinted that there might be such a thing as 
Bolshevik power, or indeed any Russian political elements hostile 
to the American incursion’ (p. 400). It was ‘a grievous distortion’, 
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Kennan says, to sponsor, as the United States Government did, the 
‘image of a Siberia threatened by . . . the Central Powers and saved 
from this fate . . . only by the heroic Czechs. In this dramatic image 
there was no room either for the Bolsheviki who were the real op- 
ponents of the Czechs, nor the Russian Whites who were their real 
allies’ (pp. 401-2). Indeed, throughout that whole period Wilson, in 
all his pronouncements, studiously refrained from admitting, or even 
referring to, the existence of the Soviet Government (pp. 387, 402). 
As late as October 1918, the Official American Commentary on the 
Fourteen Points, which provided for a dismemberment of Russia 
(see Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House IV pp. 163, 203-4) 
made no mention at all of Bolshevik power. For, if and so long as it 
was claimed that the only ostensible purpose of the US forces was to 
aid the Czechs and friendly Russians, the Americans, as the author 
points out, would ‘not be vulnerable to the charge of having intervened 
in Russian affairs’ (p. 404), even though they were doing just that. 

It speaks for the integrity of Professor Kennan as a historian that, 
in spite of his emphatic opposition to the USSR, he adduces so many 
facts which are at cross-purposes with his underlying thesis. This is a 
most stimulating and thought-provoking book. 

W. W. GOTTLIEB 
University of Glasgow 
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Tuesz two books mark an appreciable advance in American study of 
communist theory. It has been fashionable to treat the theory as merely 
manipulative, nothing more than a means to gain and keep power. 
Meyer explicitly dissociates himself from this method (pp. 2 and 8). 
He takes Lenin’s ideas as a product of socio-economic developments 
and a causal factor for the communist parties and régimes. He also 
rejects the view that a supposedly ‘norinal’ development awaited 
Russia but was missed because of the Bolshevik conquest of power 
(note 1 to p. 262). Marcuse starts from the premise that Soviet Marxism 
‘is not merely an ideology promulgated by the Kremlin in order to 
rationalize and justify its policies [a view which Meyer—pp. 279 ff.— 
appears to approach at least for post-Lenin developments] but expresses 
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in various forms the realities of Soviet developments’; even the poverty 
and occasional dishonesty of Soviet theory ‘would itself provide a cue 
for the factors which engendered the obvious theoretical deficiencies’ 
(p. 1). Marcuse sees the root of these deficiencies in the function of 
Soviet Marxism to inspire extreme exertion of effort by claiming 
something to be present which can come into being only through 
such exertions. In this respect he describes the theory as ‘magical’ or 
‘ritualistic’, and he points out that sometimes the theory claims that 
things which in the present setting cannot even be brought into being 
actually exist. 

The authors of the books reviewed agree in their interpretation of 
present-day communism: it is, to use Meyer’s term, the outcome of 
the ‘dialectics of backwardness’, the replacement of Marx’s concept of | 
a proletarian revolution in the leading industrial countries by an orga- 
nized effort of the nations left in the former backyard of industrial 
development to emancipate themselves from imperialist domination 
and to catch up with their former masters. Meyer, who speaks in terms 
of ‘primitive accumulation’, derives Soviet totalitarianism, though 
partly conditioned by the characteristics of the tool which Lenin 
brought into being, from the very difficulties and hardships of this 
task (in any case, western liberal ideas have little meaning in the under- 
developed countries). Marcuse deals with a period when, in the 
opinion of Soviet leaders, those elementary tasks had been solved and 
satisfaction of the needs of welfare as well as those of defence was 
becoming possible; in his view, modern capitalism and communism 
are two parallel civilizations, bound to co-exist for a long period since 
they have the same technical basis: the historical decision as to how this 
basis should be used is a political decision, not predetermined by the 
technical basis (pp. 6 and 185). We shall see later that Marcuse regards 
nationalization of the means of production as a source of some tech- 
nical-organizational (though not social) superiority; on the other hand 
he assumes a tendency to international monopolist organization and 
political integration within the western camp under the pressure of 
competition with the communist camp (pp. 36-7). Within each of these 
two forms of modern industrial civilization, technical efficiency and 
ideological conformity become the predominant and most valued 
attitudes: the ideal of freedom is replaced by that of security (hence 
the problem of Soviet totalitarianism declines in importance, in 
particular since Marcuse allows for the possibility of considerable 
relaxation of extreme forms of control). Neither of the two systems 
can even approach Marx’s standard of freedom, i.e. emancipation of 
the workers from a master whose power depends upon the worker's 
own alienated labour. 
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Both the books reviewed are very much under the influence of the 
contemporary fashion of interpreting Marxism in the light of Marx’s 
early works, which in fact mark his transition from Feuerbachism to 
classical Marxism. In Marcuse, with his Hegelian background, such 
an approach may appear natural but the emphasis on alienation, in 
Marx's use of that term in 1845, as the standpoint of his critique of 
capitalist society is also found in Meyer (p. 23) in terms which tend to 
reduce Marx’s vision to a mere utopia (p. 26). In Marcuse’s presen- 
tation, ‘alienation’ is the inevitable alternative to direct management 
of production by the workers engaged in it. (He differs, however, 
from the present ‘revisionists’ in the communist world in not claiming 
that such direct control is, at present, feasible.) 

This definition of ‘alienation’ certainly goes beyond the presen- 
tations of the mature Marx, who meant by the term that the workers 
faced the organization of the production process as an external force 
on which they depended but which they could not understand, and 
which yet made them periodically ‘redundant’ and which removed 
the fruits of their work beyond their reach. Alienation in Marx’s sense 
is not absent in the USSR but is disappearing through increased in- 
dustrial self-government. To Marcuse, however, nationalization, unless 
initiated and controlled by the immediate producers, ‘is but a tech- 
nological-political device for increasing the productivity of labor, 
for accelerating the development of the productive forces and for their 
control from above (central planning)—a change in the mode of 
domination, a streamlining of domination, rather than the prerequisite 
of its abolition’ (p. 82). ‘If the revolution does not from the beginning 
[my italics, R.S.] reverse the relationship between the laborer and the 
means of his labor, that is to say, transfer control over them to him, 
it does not have a raison d’étre essentially different from that of capitalist 
society .. . As long as. . . transfer of control to the laborers themselves 

. is not accomplished, the revolution is bound to reproduce the 
very antagonisms which it strives to overcome’ (pp. 97-8). Marcuse 
does not assume (like Dijilas, for example) that the bureaucracy is 
developing into a new ruling class: on the contrary he expects the 
over-riding interest of industrialization to overcome all tendencies in 
that direction (pp. 109 ff.). Whatever hard things Marcuse has to say 
about the theoretical statements of Soviet Marxism, as the ‘ritualised’ 
form in which the needs of industrial progress are hammered into the 
minds of the Soviet citizens, he regards it as the instrument which 
inspires the party to overcome conservative tendencies. He expects 
that technical progress ‘will make for a spread of the bureaucracy and its 
privileges, for a reduction of the gap between the top strata and the 
underlying population, for the transformation of political into tech- 
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nological controls. Personal rule will increasingly be replaced by 
collective administration, even if a new dictator should concentrate the 
leadership at the top. Social mobility within the system will grow. 
But these changes themselves will take place within the framework of 
universal control, univers2! administration’ (p. 188). Even increased 
leisure will not help as the free time will be spent in education pre- 
paring for more efficient (and better rewarded) work, or in recreational 
activities controlled by the state’s need for contented and integrated 
citizens. 

Marcuse does not regard this tendency as a specific shortcoming of 
Soviet society: he regards the turning of ideologies from instruments of 
liberation into tools of domination and the change of civic interests 
from freedom to security as characteristic of modern industrial society 
on either side of the ‘curtain’ (pp. 91 and 191). He even thinks that 
nothing in the structure of Soviet society would exclude a long-range 
development into a socialist or communist democracy though ‘the 
prevailing facts and tendencies do not provide a workable hypothesis’ 
on this point. His analysis leads him to the conclusion that ‘the emer- 
gence of a socialist democracy in the USSR would be conditional upon 
two main prerequisities, which in turn are inter-related: (1) a level of 
social wealth which would make possible the organization of produc- 
tion according to individual needs and thus cancel the prerogatives 
of privileged powers; and (2) an international situation in which the 
conflict between the two social systems would no longer define their 
economy and their policy’ (pp. 188-9). 

One may agree or disagree with such a formulation—it should, 
however, not be used on the authority of Marx who, in his famous 
statement on the historical tendency of capitalist accumulation, recog- 
nized the need for the overthrow of capitalist monopoly, and of capitalist 
ownership in general, through both the centralization of the means of 
production and the socialization of labour reaching a point where 
they prove incompatible with their capitalist husk, i.e. where nationali- 
zation is required as the next step forward. On another occasion Marx 
dated the eventual withering away of the state from its very first act 
in the interest of society as a whole by nationalizing the means of 
production. Marx may have telescoped a long series of historical 
developments into the first steps. Yet certainly he was far from mini- 
mizing the historical importance of these first steps because they are 
not the last ones. Marcuse’s belief that Soviet Marxism would itself 
provide a brake upon further developments in that it produces in 
the population a tendency to accept the authority of established insti- 
tutions (p. 191) appears to contradict his own interpretation of Soviet 
Marxism as a rationalization of the objective needs of economic pro- 
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gress, unless it is taken for granted that at a certain stage progress 
requires a new revolution from below, a hypothesis explicitly rejected 
by our author. 

A number of individual statements in both of the books reviewed 
invite criticism which, however, would far exceed the framework of 
this review. Most of the errors in Marcuse’s book originate from the 
very definite dating of his research: most of it appears to have been 
done during the last phase of the Stalin period and immediately after 
Stalin’s death. While Marcuse is perceptive in discovering the elements 
of change in Stalin’s own latest statements he overlooks, even in his 
particular field, facts such as the restoration, in Soviet philosophical 
publications since 1955, of the ‘negation of the negation’ as one of the 
essential elements of Marxist dialectics. Marxists may differ in their 
appreciation of Stalin’s dropping of the formula (I personally found 
it sensible from the mere standpoint of clarity) but, surely, its restora- 
tion refutes interpretations in terms of its allegedly implying ‘the 
necessity of another revolution on the way to communism’ or pre- 
cluding ‘the ideological stabilization of the established state’ (Marcuse, 
pp- 153-4). Recent Soviet administrative practice offers many examples 
of reforms which, if desired, can be used as illustrations of the ‘negation 
of the negation’: on the other hand, Marcuse would be the last to 
credit present Soviet philosophy with a sympathy for ‘explosions’. 

Most of Meyer’s errors are to be explained by his tendency to quote 
Lenin’s statements in the context of his (Meyer’s) own system of 
presentation rather than in the context of the polemics in which they 
were made: in one essential aspect, this method almost nullifies Meyer's 
dissociation of himself from the current interpretations of Leninism 
in terms of struggle for power. 

A good case can be made for regarding Lenin’s political theory, 
and in particular his concept of the party, as his main contribution to 
Marxist theory: Meyer should not be reproached for starting his 
exposition, on that assumption, with the section on political theory. 
But this procedure is justifiable only if the author tries to explain the 
historical context in which Lenin’s theory of party could arise. This 
context is the tradition of the Russian revolutionary movement, in 
which the tradition of an organization of ‘professional revolutionaries’ 
was already available and had only to be linked with Marxism, in the 
reception of which by the Russian underground circles Lenin actively 
participated. Lenin’s concept of party, originally developed to enable 
an underground party to raise the workers’ economic struggles to 
the level of a political struggle against Tsarism, was subsequently 
adapted to problems arising from (1) the predominance of the peasants 
in pre-revolutionary Russia, (2) the struggle against the War, (3) the 
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transition from the bourgeois-democratic to a socialist revolution and, 
finally, (4) the transition from the conquest of power to economic 
reconstruction (at which stage Lenin died, leaving the development of 
party functions in ‘revolutions from above’ to his successors). 

Meyer precludes an understanding of the historical phenomenon of 
party by first (note on p. 6) refusing to discuss its particular Russian 
background on the ground that he wishes ‘to treat Leninism as the 
creed of communist movements everywhere’ yet subsequently treating 
it in isolation from any historical reality, reserving the treatment of 
the historical problems to which it was applied by Lenin, and could be 
applied by communist movements in other lands, to later sections of 
his book. In consequence, Lenin’s concept of party is given a psycho- 
logical explanation: it derives from disappointment over the failure 
of the proletariat to come up to Marxist theoretical expectations of the 
possible development of its spontaneous action (Marcuse—pp. 27 ff.— 
derives, more rationally, the post-Marxist theoretical developments 
from objective factors neglected in Marx’s analysis). In Meyer’s inter- 
pretation of Leninism the absence of the expected spontaneous mass- 
movements has to be made good by the activities and manipulations 
of the conscious vanguard. But of what is this vanguard conscious? 
We get no answer beyond general socialist principles and ideals, and 
can get none because concrete historical situations are discussed only 
after the treatment of party. In his abstraction from the party’s historical 
function Meyer quotes repeatedly Lenin’s Can the Bolsheviks Retain 
State Power? as a source of political theory but fails even to mention 
the programme of economic reconstruction developed in that pam- 
phlet on the eve of October, actually applied during the first months 
after the conquest of power and resumed—so, at least, Lenin himself 
believed—when the New Economic Policy was introduced. 

Such omissions lead Meyer to the conclusion that ‘in his concern 
for seizing power when the seizing was good, the problem of what to 
do with it once it was won was conveniently forgotten or pushed in the 
background. Only his preoccupation with the transfer of power can 
explain Lenin’s confusion of slogans during the year 1917, a confusion 
that shows how impatient he was with theory and how determined on 
political action’ (p. 180). Yet the same Meyer, some chapters before, 
has devoted much attention to the problem of changing slogans so that 
the masses should be brought nearer to the party and to the action 
intended by it! Why should a politician be reproached for “confusion 
of slogans’ on the ground that he varies his suggestions of political 
alliances (this was, in the summer of 1917, the substance of the ‘All 
power to the Soviets’ slogan) according to his expectations about, and 
to the behaviour of, the other parties concerned? 
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In such an analysis, the central chapter of the political theory section 
is devoted, according to Leites’ example, to the ‘Operational Code’— 
the latter emerging as ‘nothing but a set of attitudes that underlie the 
making of decisions’ (p. 92). But what else can it be if analysed before 
any discussion of the historical processes in which the party has to 
operate and if, allegedly, the conformity of action to theory is sought 
in disallowing any reach by theory beyond the limits posed by the 
existing situation (p. 88)? On such foundations we inevitably get a 
presentation of the party’s internal life which is a caricature, at least if 
applied to Lenin’s days: ‘it was unrealistic of Lenin to allow criticism 
of the manner of execution while simultaneously demanding absolute 
loyalty to all decisions’ (p. 95). In fact, ‘criticism of the manner of 
execution’ was, and is, the method by which the party line is discussed 
and modified without overt infringement of its authority. The assertion 
that ‘the party was never wrong’ is brought on p. 97 in connection with 
the man who stated that the seriousness of a revolutionary organi- 
zation can be measured by its attitude to its mistakes. An obvious 
contradiction exists between the party’s authoritarian claim to be 
the sole representative of the class-interest—in more practical terms, 
its function as the carrier of a centralized regime which would be 
broken by any split within the ruling party—and, on the other hand, 
its function as the locus where policies are adapted to changing cir- 
cumstances. But this contradiction can be appreciated only formally 
in an analysis which is based upon only one of its sides. This basic 
shortcoming detracts from many clear observations found even in the 
political section of Meyer’s book (the last, dealing with imperialism, 
appears to the present reviewer as by far the best one). 

The most provocative of Marcuse’s statements concern dialectics: 
he regards the dialectics of gradual progress (‘non-antagonistic con- 
tradictions’) as rational in their ways and compatible with the function 
of Soviet Marxism to inspire industrial progress and social integration: 
he opposes, however, such dialectics to those of Hegel and Marx, the 
essence of which he sees in the forecast of catastrophic explosions. 
Yet this statement should be read in connection with Marcuse’s 
approach to art: true art is to him a negation of reality, including classi- 
cal art which, though originally revolutionary in character, has become 
an aspect of the accepted way of life. Marcuse rejects in ‘socialist 
realism’ not only the tendency to embellish reality but realism itself, 
which in Soviet conditions is bound to become ‘a decisive element in 
the pragmatic rationality of behaviorism’ (pp. 132 ff.). It is obvious that 
Marxism underwent a substantial change in turning from an ideology 
aiming merely at the overthrow of a certain social order into the 
inspiration of the construction of a new one but it is, to say the least, 
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most questionable whether ‘ritualism’ should be sought in the very 
assertion of gradual progress of post-revolutionary society, in realistic 
art (as such, not in the deviation from realism implied in the embellish- 
ment of reality), etc. The ritualistic elements in Soviet ideology, the 
existence of which should not be denied, stem not from its new ele- 
ments but rather from the repetition of formulas which have originated 
in very different conditions but are preserved because of their emotional 
association with the origins of the revolutionary state. 

The two books reviewed bring few facts to light with which the 
specialist student would not already be familiar: their merit lies in 
efforts at interpretation, and in the very controversial character of 
these efforts. The problems raised are real ones, not mere issues of 
doctrinaire orthodoxy or rationalizations of the ‘cold war’. They will 
give satisfaction to all who, during all those hard years, looked forward 
to American contributions to the theory of Soviet politics at a standard 
above the level of the politics of the day. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IV p. 293. 
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REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


PARTY AND WRITERS: 1956-58 


I 

Tue renewed crisis—after a brief superficial consolidation—of Soviet 
literature between the XX Congress and the publication in May 1957 
of Khrushchov’s statement on “Closer Alliance of Literature and Art 
with the Life of the People’,! was part of the political and social 
processes of that period. It was part of the ambiguous and confused 
interpretation of the decision to liquidate ‘the cult’ and its results, 
and of the increasingly obvious disunity within the collective leader- 
ship which extended to the forms and limits of party control over 
literature. 

The crisis manifested itself in the temporarily unchecked demands 
of writers and critics for more freedom in the choice and treatment of 
subjects, in the rehabilitation of the literature of the ’20s and of writers 
and critics victimized during Stalin’s purges, in a disregard for political 
taboos and literary conventions, and in the publication of works that 
pleaded the cause of the ‘small man’ against the bureaucratic rule of 
party and state. 

Even the events in Poland and Hungary passed almost unnoticed. 
Literary controversies continued in the absence of immediate official 
reactions. The second volume of Literaturnaya Moskva was published 
at the end of 1956.7 In December K. Simonov published his contro- 
versial ‘Literary Notes’.? At the Plenum of the Managing Committee 
of the Union of Ukrainian Writers, A. Surkov confessed his reluc- 
tance to write poems of ‘affirmation’ for fear of being daubed a 
‘varnisher of reality’.* As late as March 1957, at what seems to have been 
a stormy meeting of the Board of Management of the Moscow section 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, Dudintsev, Evtushenko, contributors 
to Literaturnaya Moskva and its editors defended their positions and 
refused to yield.° 

By the time of the Moscow meeting, the writers seemed to have 
gained a fair measure of freedom of expression (Pasternak’s novel, 
however, had been rejected by Novy mir in September 1956), and an 
unwonted immunity from reprisals. They had been encouraged to 
settle their conflicts by free discussion within the Writers’ Union, and 
measures had been taken to enable publishing houses to decide their 
policy without outside interference.° But the party appeared to be speak- 
ing with two voices: while hopes that yet more irksome restrictions 
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might be swept aside had been fed by Shepilov’s unorthodoxy (‘eager 
for personal popularity, he began to flirt with the demagogues’),” 
the faction in control of Pravda, Kommunist and Literaturnaya gazeta 
refused to abdicate the party’s mentorship over literature, and their 
emphasis on ideological conformity had grown more urgent and 
menacing recently.® 

These inconsistencies and the absence of the customary lead from the 
Central Committee were reflected in the sharp divisions at the Moscow 
meeting and in the non-participation at this meeting of ‘eminent 
writers and ‘leading officials of the Union’.? The writers, left to their 
own devices, had reached a deadlock that could only be resolved by 
the Central Committee’s intervention. 

The timing of Khrushchov’s statement must be stressed against this 
background: it was published only in August as an abridged summary 
of speeches made on 13 May (at a joint session of the writers with the 
Central Committee), on 19 May (at a reception of writers, artists, 
sculptors and composers), and at a meeting of active party members in 
July 1957. When Khrushchov met the writers on 13 May, the show- 
down with the ‘anti-party group’ was imminent, and when he ad- 
dressed the active party members in July, the dismissal of Molotov 
etc. from the CC was an accomplished and published fact. For the 
first time since the XX Congress the formulation cf a monolithic 
party line in literature had become possible. 

The writers had gathered in Moscow for the third (extended) 
plenary session of the Union of Soviet Writers, which had been post- 
poned from February and took place 14-17 May. What impressions 
about the split in the collective leadership they had taken away from 
their meeting with the members of the CC on 13 May, is a matter 
for conjecture. One gathers that they had been confronted by a 
divided CC: it is claimed that the anti-party group ‘tried to disparage 
and discredit the importance of this meeting . . . which played such an 
important part in creating a healthier atmosphere’ in the Union, and 
that some writers had frankly accused Shepilov of “disorienting writers 
and their press by his double-dealing’.!° The reports of the proceedings 
of the plenary session! leave little doubt, however, that the conser- 
vative, anti-revisionist elements in the Writers’ Union had regained the 
initiative. The attacks on Yashin, Aliger, Dudintsev and other critics, 
and on the Moscow section of the Union are cantankerous, belligerent, 
intimidating; their refusal to recant or even participate in the debates 
is angrily denounced as a ‘conspiracy of silence’ instigated by the 
enemies of the Soviet Union abroad. 

Endorsement of the new alignment in the Writers’ Union is given by 
Kommunist 1957 no. 10 (July). Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich 
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are denounced in the first leader for having worked for ‘a return to 
the incorrect methods of leadership and control condemned by the 
XX Congress’; the second leader, dealing more specifically with 
literature, accuses Shepilov of attempting to replace party leadership 
and control over literature with “bourgeois-idealistic ideas of creative 
freedom’. The artists are again assured of their right to settle their 
‘ideological and creative problems’ freely within their professional 
unions but a reference to Lenin’s attitude to Proletkult makes nonsense 
of this right.13 A brief summary of Khrushchov’s statements of 13 and 
19 May differs (as does the whole article) considerably in tone and 
emphasis from the fuller version. 

The purpose of Khrushchov’s statement was to reconcile both 
the ‘conservatives’ and the ‘critics’ to his current policies, and to 
formulate the conditions for a truce between the warring factions in 
the Union. Even if short-lived, an arrangement along these lines would 
prepare the ground for either a more stable compromise in the future 
or the emergence of a new, loyalist grouping. The impending, or 
already accomplished, eclipse of the ‘anti-party group’ made it desirable 
to gain the support of, or, at any rate, not to antagonize further, their 
literary sympathizers who were well entrenched in leading positions 
in the Writers’ Union. The reiterated partial rehabilitation of Stalin 
‘in whom we all sincerely believed’ is linked with the rehabilitation 
of the ‘varnishers of reality’, Stalin Prize winners, and those writers 
who stood ‘closest to Stalin’. In dealing with the ‘critical’ writers, 
Khrushchov is anxious to call to order those (he names Dudintsev and 
Aliger) who have gone too far in their one-sided condemnation of 
past mistakes (they are ‘ignorant of life, lack adequate political ex- 
perience and the ability to understand the main determining factors 
in life’); his harshest remarks are addressed to ‘unreliable’ editors and 
heads of publishing houses who ‘succumbed to the strong influence of 
men holding wrong positions and . . . became vehicles for unhealthy 
moods and tendencies’.!* At the same time he makes it clear that a 
return to the monochrome literature of the Stalin period is undesirable, 
and that constructive criticism will be encouraged; glorification 
through embellishment is no longer incumbent on the Soviet writer, 
criticism is welcomed if it leads to affirmation. No excommunications 
are announced, and even the indicted writers are not to be ostracized, 
the door is to be left wide open for their return to the fold.’ 

The short-term result of this policy statement was a temporary 
freeze-up. The long-term results are still in the making. Editorials 
and letters of welcome and endorsement seized on Khrushchov’s 
denunciation of the thaw-writers and on his demand for partiinost— 
overlooking the fact that he had not only confirmed new methods of 
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party control but that his new policy (as he had presented it to the 
writers) promised to modify the meaning of partiinost, and was meeting 
many of the criticisms made in 1956. Literary journals began to play 
safe again; Novy mir, in particular, filled its pages with translations, 
memoirs, and historical and documentary material devoted to the 
4oth anniversary of the revolution. The intensified political campaign 
against Yugoslav and international revisionism created a situation in 
which even the freedom granted by Khrushchov seemed to weigh 
heavily on the writers, and to give added advantages to the conser- 
vatives. No major work was published in 1957 (after G. Nikolayeva’s 
Struggle along the Road, Oktyabr nos. 3-7) ; critics were preoccupied with 
repulsing Yugoslav and Polish attacks on Socialist Realism, and with 
trying to repair the damage done in 1956. The fourth plenary session 
of the Board of Management of the Writers’ Union (11 to 13 February 
1958)! confirms the predominance of the die-hards whose claim that 
the ‘party document fi.e. Khrushchov’s speeches] has played and is 
playing an important part in the struggle against revisionist tendencies’ 
is unchallenged; the ‘critics’ (Aliger, Kazakevich, Rudny—co-editors 
of Literaturnaya Moskva—and Ovechkin” are named) are absent or 
ignore the appeal to ‘break their silence and disarm’. The debate is 
remarkable mainly for its avoidance of theoretical and programmatic 
pronouncements. Commonplace appeals to the traditions and achieve- 
ments of Soviet literature reveal a singular lack of ideas on how to 
solve the impasse. S. Babayevski seemed to hint at the uneasiness felt by 
many writers, on both sides, when he called for a halt to ‘banging 
writers’ heads together . . . let us concentrate on our main job, our 
literary work’. But nobody undertook to answer the implied question 
as to what ‘new contents and appropriate form’ (S. Smirnov) should 
take the place of the ‘literature of denunciation’. The failure of the 
die-hards to exploit their apparently undisputed control is evidence of 
the efficacy of non-co-operation on the part of leading writers and 
members of the Moscow section. The Central Committee, too, 
cannot have failed to be impressed by this demonstration of ‘absen- 
teeism’ which proved once more that co-operation could only be 
bought by further concessions. Behind-the-scenes intervention, even 
prior to the Plenum, to restrain the anti-thaw faction cannot be 
excluded in view of the fact that its political and literary platform, 
The Yershov Brothers,'® written in 1956-57, was published only in the 
summer of 1958. 


Il 
The collective hero of Kochetov’s novel is the Yershov family 
and the Metallurgical Combine with which they have been connected 
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for generations. Yakov, now the director of the local theatre, Platon, 
a foreman, and Dmitry, a steel-worker, by their steadfastness and 
class-loyalty safeguard the continuity of the ideals and traditions of 
the revolution in face of hostile pressures. A fourth brother, Stepan, 
the skeleton in the family cupboard, surrendered to the Germans and 
was drafted into the Vlasov army; he was sentenced as a traitor, and 
returns home after the amnesty to his brothers’ great embarrassment. 
He is able, however, to prove his loyalty to Soviet society by honest 
work, and to regain his brothers’ confidence. 

The central figure is Orleantsev, a smooth urbane man-of-the-world 
who has the same effect on the provincials in 1955 as Khlestakov and 
Rudin had more than a century earlier. He is a metallurgist by pro- 
fession, joined the C.P. as a student, was twice wounded in the war, 
earned several medals, and since the war had made a successful career 
in Moscow in one of the central ministries. His claim to be well- 
connected in high government and party circles is borne out by an 
article he writes on the need for industrial decentralization, anticipating 
the decisions of the February 1957 Plenum. Earlier, before the XX 
Congress, he had published ‘An Engineer’s Notes’!? advocating the 
stricter centralization of industrial administration. 

He chooses voluntary exile from Moscow to escape from his wife’s 
jealous persecution, her complaints about his unfaithfulness having 
earned him a party remand. There is little in Orleantsev’s past to 
account for his later cynicism, ruthless careerism and hostility to the 
party. On his arrival (the location of the combine remains unnamed), 
he is refused a responsible position by the director, Chibisov, and the 
Party’s city secretary, Gorbachev. These two men are shown as well- 
intentioned, honest officials whose initiative is blighted by Moscow’s 
appeals for ‘flexibility’ : afraid of being accused of suppressing criticism, 
they retreat and thus facilititate Orleantsev’s intrigues and themselves 
become his victims.” Orleantsev succeeds with incredible ease in 
embroiling everybody (including the district party secretary) in a web 
of lies and falsehoods, a nightmare of stolen inventions and forged 
documents. 

His main tool is Krutilich, a sterile caricature of Dudintsev’s Lopa- 


a typical representative of the rather numerous tribe of unsuccessful inventors. 
Once upon a time they went in search of the philosopher’s stone . . .; later they 
invented the perpetuum mobile, and now they invent anything and everything— 
from zip-fasteners to steam-combines . . . they accuse everybody of bureaucracy, 
of plagiarism, even of sabotage, they complain about everybody. Some of them are 
doing well, they knew how to secure contracts for the exploitation of their mon- 
strous and useless concoctions; those who are less cunning, find it difficult to make 
ends meet, others simply live in poverty . . .74 
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Krutilich falls an easy prey to promises of personal gain and to Orleant- 
sev’s pompous flattery: 

“,.. You are a great force, Krutilich . .. Understand, our age is an age of tech- 
nology, of science . . . Mankind has discovered new forms of social development. 
Who, do you think, is bound to become the leading and directing force in our 
time?’ “The proletariat.’ “Well, of course, that’s true, it’s a text-book truth. Ele- 
mentary. Indisputable. But who is destined to organize this force, set it in motion?’ 
‘The party.’ “Also true, absolutely true—there’s no doubting your political literacy. 
Yes, I repeat, it’s true but it’s a little oversimplified. You must look dialectically at 
these things. Our age, then, is an age of technology and science. That means, of 
course, that those who know how to use and control technology and science are 
bound to become the leading force—the engineers, my dear Krutilich, the en- 
gineers! . . . The point I want to make is that if you, an inventor, an engineer, 
take the offensive against the bureaucratic forces that stand in your way, they will 
have to beat a retreat . . .”.22 


Orleantsev’s plot is foiled, and he and his accomplices are exposed at 
a public meeting. But such is the situation that Orleantsev is not 
defeated by the political vigilance of the organs of party or state. 
They are all taken in by Orleantsev. Only Dmitry Yershov suspects 
that Orleantsev is somehow responsible for the sudden indignities his 
innocent relatives and friends are made to suffer. (His brother Platon 
was dismissed, to make room for Orleantsev, at the instruction of the 
latter’s influential Moscow friends; his brother Yakov was smeared by 
Orleaatsev’s friends in the administration of the local theatre because 
he insisted on replacing the trashy products of the thaw, which they 
favoured, with serious ideological plays; a woman engineer, Mrs. 
Kozakova, with whom Dmitry believes himself in love, is accused of 
stealing from Krutilich an invention she herself first submitted; Dmitry 
himself and his father had been betrayed to the Germans by Vorobeyny, 
recently returned from a penal labour camp, who is also in league with 
Orleantsev.) The city secretary rejects Dmitry’s demand for strong 
action as scare-mongering and lack of confidence in the greatness and 
strength of the C.P. and the Soviet state. Proof of Orleantsev’s guilt 
is furnished by Zoya Petrovna, Chibisov’s secretary, a lonely young 
woman who has fallen under Orleantsev’s sway, and has become his 
mistress. She confesses at the works meeting that she had forged the 
relevant document at Orleantsev’s instigation. 

Soviet critics have unanimously agreed that the novel is an attempt 
at refuting ‘wrong’, revisionist views on Soviet reality and on Socialist 
realism, but they differ widely in their assessment of its effectiveness 

-and truthfulness to life.23 Some, like Yu. Zhdanov, accept its claims 
and conclusions without .reservation. Others, like Dementev, insist 
that the novel distorts reality, magnifies the dangers, and minimizes 
the great achievements of the period after the XX Congress. 
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In the context of the Soviet literary controversy, still inhibited by 
considerations of political prudence, it is probably unavoidable that 
the anti-revisionism of the novel should be stressed. But it is clear that 
this interpretation fails to account satisfactorily for important aspects, 
for some of the novel’s overtones and its methods of presentation. It 
may, for instance, be asked (and Dementev does ask)** why Orleantsev 
who had a spotless and even distinguished military and civilian career 
should change so suddenly and disastrously? Zhdanov’s answer is a 
trite generalization: Orleantsev represents ‘the dark forces of the past’. 
Dementev regards this change as an inconsistency that ‘confuses the 
issue, and distorts the realistic foundations of the character’. Kochetov, 
it is true, in his prudent endeavour to reinsure himself against any 
political risks, is often inconsistent and ambiguous; but his answer on 
‘what makes these repulsive insects crawl from their holes’ is quite 
unambiguous: ‘the thaw’. Neither Orleantsev, nor the sinister Mos- 
cow littérateur who wrote an essay on ‘Steel and Style’, nor Tomashuk 
(nor, for that matter, Ehrenburg, Dudintsev, or Pogodin whose works 
are parodied) are responsible for the thaw—the thaw is responsible 
for them. The root of the revisionist evil is to be found in the party’s 
post-Stalin policies that led to laxity, weak government, ideological 
confusion. In this situation, morally unstable intellectuals of Orleant- 
sev'’s type (‘the angry, the offended, the loud-mouthed’)*” who lack 


the workers’ sense of loyalty and discipline, are easily corrupted: 


‘No, he isn’t a fool,’ Kapa said [about a student who urges the need to fight 
bureaucratic abuses], ‘it’s not the first time that he says these things. He has been 
forgiven once. Then he even said that we had left the revolutionary path. We 
shouldn’t have forgiven him. He is a rotten element (gnilushka).’ ‘How can you say 
such a thing, Kapa,’ Zina interrupted, ‘It’s not fair. Popov is only 22. He’s too 
young to be counted a rotten element’. “Some rot on the stalk,’ Andrew said. 
‘In bad weather the rot sets in,’ one of the students supported him, ’in rain and 
slush. During a thaw, in short .8 


Kochetov’s novel, then, is more than a denunciation of the literary 
thaw. It is also directed against the political thaw since 1953. It is more 
than a defence of the basis of Soviet communism against revisionist 
criticism. It also defends pre-1953 concepts and policies against the 
corroding influences of post-Stalin, and in particular, XX Congress 
policies.” 

Much is, of course, said about the cult. It is granted that there was 
too much ‘adulation’ of Stalin but it is not admitted that ‘Stalin 
‘eager. crude mistakes and distortions which inflicted serious 

rm on the cause of the party, the cause of the people’ (Khrushchov).*° 
When told that Popov had spoken of ‘the mistakes that had been 
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committed in the building of socialism’; Dmitry asked gloomily: 
‘And what, pray, are these mistakes?’31 

The party's liberal policies are discredited by the convenient device 
of making scoundrels, renegades and traitors their only defenders and 
supporters. Party concepts and their revisionist refutations are lumped 
together with the cynical prattle of self-seeking hypocrites. 

The amnesty of 1953, the first earnest of the thaw, is welcomed 
unreservedly only by Orleantsev, Krutilich, Tomashuk and their 
Moscow friends and backers: 


“We must look after these people, surround them with our love . . . as a member 
of the party who shares with his party responsibilities for the fate of the country— 
not only for its achievements but also for its mistakes, I feel guilty . . . and I confess 
this guilt . . .”.5? 


Platon Yershov regards the amnesty not as a matter of justice but 
as one of foolish generosity, if not worse, on the part of the Soviet 
government. Some, he grants, may have suffered innocently but ‘how 
many criminals and rotten elements the amnesty has set free’ 33 The 
criteria he uses to decide who should or should not have benefited 
from the amnesty are implicit in what he says about his brother Stepan 
who has just returned from a ‘far-away’ place: ‘having failed his 
people once, he will always fail them’.** 

Orleantsev’s reaction to the Hungarian rising is a hotchpotch of 
unexceptional sentiment, hypocrisy, and the liberal party line that 
admitted that counter-revolutionary plans had been helped by the 
mistakes, distortions and failures of the Hungarian leadership :* 


“What a pity that I am not there [i.e. in Budapest]. I would be fighting now on 
the barricades alongside those who defend the Party Headquarters, who courageously 
fight against these mad counter-revolutionary bands. This is what it is—a counter- 
revolution’. After a moment’s silence, he shouted angrily: ‘But they were helped 
by such as our Chibisov, by hardened careerists like him who have lost touch with 
the people . . .’.% 


The myth that the counter-revolution ‘had come from the West, 
and had been carefully prepared for a long time’ is voiced by a Red 
Army man on sick leave from Hungary.*7 

Vulgarized versions of the views held by the writers of the ‘critical 
school’ on literature and the arts are put forward by the negative 
characters: 


‘The artist has always been, first and foremost, a public figure. It is his duty to 
participate in the solving of social problems. What is the most important issue in the 
present situation? To fight against the distortions in the style of leadership— 
along the whole line, from top to bottom. Here you have a subject for many 
years to come . . . The main thing is to expose, denounce, and eradicate’.38 
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To these views are opposed the A. A. Zhdanov variety of the principles 
of partiinost, narodnost and ideinost. The actor Gulyayev, Kochetov’s 
main mouthpiece in these matters, denies to the artist even the right 
admitted by Khrushchov, ‘to criticize from correct positions’.>? (Else- 
where in the novel the desirability of reintroducing administrative 


and disciplinary measures is hinted at): 


‘Glorification? Is there anything wrong with glorification? Artists have always 
glorified beauty. Artists at all times have glorified their own age, their society. 
And their class! . . . Some say there isn’t an ideal hero. That he is harmful, that he 
blinds and lulls people. But I think that even if there weren’t any ideal heroes, art 
would have to invent them. Life without ideals is impossible . . . When they tell 
me there is no ideal, I know what they are driving at. What they really mean is: 
for 39 years you have been educating the people but man hasn’t changed; you, 
comrades Bolsheviks, have failed to change him . . .’. 


A remarkable feature of the novel is Kochetov’s attempt to achieve 
his end with the help of the very means he seeks to condemn, and the 
resulting ‘conflict’ between form and content. The extent to which he 
makes use of the freedom from earlier conventions and taboos—won 
by the thaw-writers—in his attack on this freedom, is startling. A 
comparison with his earlier work, in particular The Zhurbins (1952), 
is both relevant and illuminating. Briefly, The Zhurbins is a novel 
about a stable, happy family in a stable, happy society—a conflictless 
novel par excellence (although there is plenty of healthy competition) ; 
the characters (with the exception of a minor misfit) are all positive, 
all good though some are better than others; marital and other personal 
relationships are straightforward, uncomplex, conducive to the suc- 
cessful realization of the production targets set by the party; Stalin 
never appears in person but is always present in the spirit. 

The Yershov Brothers abounds in personal conflicts of one sort or 
another—relations between the sexes, in particular, have changed 
radically since The Zhurbins: they live in sin, commit adultery, desert 
and divorce each other (not always for sound ideological reasons); 
they even fall in love *n places and circumstances unconnected with 
their work. The assumption underlying The Zhurbins that ‘if productive 
relationships are changed radically, if the exploitation of man by man is 
abolished, everybody is sure to find happiness in his personal life, too’! 
gives way to defeatism: “We haven't solved the problem of personal 
happiness yet’ and: ‘I call myself a builder of communism, but I am 
unable to build my own life’.* 

The monolithic stability of the Zhurbins’ society is superseded by 
the conflicts and dissensions of the Yershovs’: the main social and 
ideological divisions are related to conflicts between state and party, 
disunity within the party leadership, and factional struggles for power 
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within the professional Unions. The ancient enmity between ‘centre’ 
and ‘periphery’ is revived and integrated with the author’s and Dmitry 
Yershov’s suspicious contempt of rootless intellectuals:4 Moscow is 
shown as the hotbed of licentiousness and vice, of political jobbery and 
careerism, of literary cliquishness and parasitism. 

The common people—the declared beneficiaries of the struggle for 
power—hardly come into the story at all. Casual references to their 
existence and attitudes provide an uncharitably bleak background of 
priggishness, prejudice, vulgarity, of hooliganism, drunkenness, of 
middle-class hypocrisy and respect for material success, 

The writers of the Thaw were critical of many aspects of Soviet 
society, but none of their works has presented anything approaching 
the comprehensively gloomy and unattractive picture of The Yershov 
Brothers. Their humanist outlook transcended the ills they described 
and suggested to them that the cure could be found in an extension of 
freedom. Kochetov prefers the disease to the cure; he suggests nos- 
talgically a return to the still life of the Zhurbins, with less ‘adulation’ 
but more ‘authority’. 

il 

Since Khrushchov’s statement, the party had studiously abstained 
from direct and open intervention—e.g. not a single editorial on 
literature appeared in Kommunist from August 1957 to December 1958. 
Significantly, neither the government nor the Central Committee 
intervened in the Pasternak affair.** Its own anti-revisionist campaign 
appeared to identify the party with the conservative writers’ group of 
which the author of The Yershov Brothers, as editor of the official organ 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, was an important member. The ap- 
parently delayed publication of his novel and its far from unanimous 
reception by critics, together with other developments in 1958, 
betrayed the Central Committee’s anxiety to dissociate itself from its 
embarrassing allies. 

The XX Congress, it will be remembered, had instituted eight 
annual Lenin Prizes for Literature and Art. In 1957, five prizes had 
been awarded, including two for works of literature. In 1958 four 
prizes were awarded but none for literature. Kochetov, whose novel 
The Zhurbins had been recommended for an award by the Union 
in 1957 (his Yershov Brothers is recommended by his publishers for a 
1959 award), in a signed article in Literaturnaya gazeta (24 April 1958) 
protested against the Lenin Prize Committee’s failure to encourage 
the development of Soviet Literature. The recommendations of the 
professional Unions, he complains, have counted for less in the award 
of prizes than ‘the black and white balls used in the committee’s secret 
vote’. In its reply the committee referred to the ‘well-known fact’ 
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that ‘Stalin Prizes were often awarded with undeserved generosity 
and unbecoming haste; the result was that, alongside with really good 
work, insignificant and often downright bad work was given awards’. 
This year’s awards, to be published in April, are unlikely to reveal any 
changes in the committee's policy. 

Even more significant (in its wider implications) was the announce- 
ment—a belated response to widespread demands in 1956 for the 
revision of the 1946-48 policy—of the Central Committee’s decision 
‘On the correction of mistakes in appraisal of the operas “The Great 
Friendship’, “Bogdan Khmelnitski’ and “With all my Heart’. The 
Central Committee still goes through the motions of defending the 
principles and intentions of the 1948 resolution but it firmly repudiates 
the practical applications of these principles as ‘incorrent, unfounded, 
unjust’, due to the cult and to the influence of Molotov, Malenkov 
and Beria on Stalin. The motivation and even wording of this decision 
had been foreshadowed as early as February 1957 in a leading article in 
Kommunist® but its release at the height of the anti-Yugoslav campaign 
and simultaneous with the publication of Kochetov’s novel, was 
calculated to affect, sooner or later, the outcome of the struggle for 
control of the Writers’ Union. 

The recently formed Union of Writers of the RSFSR‘ will, 
no doubt, play an important part in determining future policy. It is 
to comprise more than half of the total membership of the Union of 
Soviet Writers: 2,539 members (including 1,200 in Moscow) in 48 
branches. The decision to form it was taken at the third plenary 
session in May 1957, and confirmed by Khrushchov in his speech on 
19 May. Three main functions have been assigneu to this body: (1) 
to stimulate literary and cultural developments in provincial centres 
affected by Khrushchov’s economic and administrative decentraliza- 
tion;** (2) to work out and put into operation plans for a New Deal 
for provincial writers: to negotiate a re-allocation of paper supplies, 
to start new journals, to remove inter-regional barriers that arti- 
ficially restrict the sale of a writer's book to his native region, to 
improve welfare services such as housing and provision of clubs for 
writers, to put the underpaid and ‘underdeveloped’ provincial writer 
on a more equal footing with his metropolitan colleague, and to 
attract new cadres;*? (3) to provide an organizational counterweight 
to the influential and (as events in 1956-57 had shown) less reliable and 
less controllable Moscow section.*° 

The result of the RSFSR Union’s efforts on behalf of the provincial 
writer cannot yet be assessed; but it is clear that the intended anti- 
Moscow bias of the Union had to be shelved.*! The Board of Manage- 
ment. with 123 members, seems to be fairly well balanced and includes 
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a large number of Moscow writers (but the non-election of Ehrenburg 
and Simonov should be noted); the Bureau of the Board has 20 
members of whom 13 live in Moscow.*” The Board is to meet annually 
(in one of the capitals of the Autonomous Republics), the Bureau 
monthly; day-to-day decisions will be taken by the chairman (L. 
Sobolev) and vice-chairmen; the detailed control of local activities, 
however, will be in the hands of an ‘itinerant’ committee (suggested by 
the chairman) the composition of which is not clear. 

Little need be said about the discussions at the Congress of the 
RSFSR Union of Writers. Most speakers dealt with the practical 
aims and tasks of the new Union, with the situation in the provinces, 
with children’s literature, with the puzzling problem of recruiting to 
the ageing ranks of the Union a generation that has shown little respect 
for the traditions of their ‘fathers’.>> Sobolev’s keynote speech and 
some contributions reflect the inconclusive pre-Congress discussion 
around Khrushchov’s appeal in 1957 to the writers to deal with ‘con- 
temporary life and problems’ (sovremennost) and to improve and perfect 
their ‘artistic craftsmanship’ (masterstvo). Attempts at defining these 
new slogans revealed the old dilemmas. Critics found themselves 
wrestling again with the ‘pernicious theory of artistic distance’; 
sovremennost, it is held by some, is an attitude of mind that can be 
brought to bear on any subject, historical or contemporary; others will 
sanction only works reflecting recent events and a ‘new’ hero: evasion 
of ‘burning contemporary problems’ is perversely branded as a 
‘variety of revisionism’.** Emphasis on masterstvo has invoked again the 
ghost of formalism, and the discussion has run into difficulties over the 
priority of content over form (Fedin has referred to this as ‘inverted 
formalism’), and the elusive meaning of socialist realism. 

On the eve of the Third USSR Writers’ Congress (it was, originally, 
to have been held in December 1958) there are signs to suggest the 
resumption of the literary thaw*® but it is too early yet to assess the 
modifications that will, undoubtedly, change its character. The pre- 
vailing mood (end of January 1959) is one of wait-and-see: the future 
direction of Soviet literature will probably be decided by the Congress, 
and much will depend on the nature of the changes in the control of 
the Union and its publications. 

ALFRED DRESSLER 
University of Leeds 


1 Kommunist 1957 no. 12. Translated in Soviet Literature 1957 no. 10 and The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press 9 October 1957. 

2 Literaturnaya Moskva, Sbornik vtoroi, 1956. Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 322-345. 

3K. Simonov, ‘Literaturniye zametki’, Novy mir 1956 no. 12. 

* Literaturnaya gazeta 1§ January 1957. 
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5 Ibid. 19 March 1957. 

6 Kommunist 1957 no. 3 p. 24; for a summary of this article cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 111. 

7 Kommunist 1957 no. 10; cf. also Novy mir 1957 no. 8. 

§ In November 1956 B. Rurikov, the former editor of Literaturnaya gazeta, had still tempered 
his stern reminder that Lenin had not hesitated to demand the closing down of a Menshevik 
paper (during the civil war) with the tentative suggestion that ‘the state and its organs’ should 
confine themselves to supporting ‘flexibly, tactfully, sensitively—without interfering in details, 
without thrusting their tutelage upon the artist, and without dictating artistic solutions—all 
progressive manifestations; [they should] create conditions for the forging of close links between 
art and life, for daring artistic searches etc.’ (Kommunist 1956 no. 17 pp. 43, 48, 55). A more 
bellicose and dogmatic tone against the ‘nihilists and loud-mouthed demagogues’ is adopted by 
L. Novichenko, D. Eremin and the editors of Kommunist. Condemnation of the ‘critical school’ 
is now linked with the defence and reaffirmation of the 1946-48 decisions (Literaturnaya gazeta 
15 January 1957 and 5 March 1957; Kommunist 1957 no. 3). Only hopelessly backward people 
‘can take it upon themselves to defend the individual against the state in a socialist society’ (N. 
Shamota in Kommunist 1957 no. 5 p. 87; cf. also Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 437 and 458). An 
important straw in the wind was the implied self-criticism in Simonov’s censure of Dudints¢v 
at the Moscow writers’ meeting (Literaturnaya gazeta 19 March 1957), and his implicit disavowal 
of views he had expressed as recently as December 1956, in a polemical acticle against the Polish 
revisionist writers Kott and Toeplitz (Novy mir 1957 no. 3). Simonov’s critics, however, were not 
satisfied. Even his recantation at the fourth Plenum—cf. Literaturnaya gazeta 21 May 1957— 
fell short of their requirements. Simonov lost the editorship of Novy mir in July 1957. 

9 Literaturnaya gazeta 19 March 1957. 

10 Kommunist 1957 no. 10. 

11 iteraturnaya gazeta 16, 18, 21, 22 May 1957. 

12 Cf. L. Sobolev’s speech, reported in Literaturnaya gazeta 22 May 1957. 

13 Kommunist 1957 no. 10 p. 20. Kommunist here refers to Lenin’s draft resolution for the 1920 
Proletkult Congress: ‘ . . . all Proletkult branches must consider themselves as subsidiary organi- 
zations of the National Commissariat of Enlightenment . . . and carry on their activities under the 
control of the Soviet government . . . and the Communist Party . . .’ (Collected Works vol. 31 
p- 292). 

14 Soviet Literature 1957 no. 10 pp. 15 and 16. 

15 Cf. Khrushchov’s references to Tvardovski and Panferov—ibid. p. 19. Tvardovski had been 
removed from the editorship of Novy mir in 1954 for publishing articles by Pomerantsev, Shcheg- 
lov etc.; he was reinstated in July 1958. Panferov was appointed editor of Oktyabr in November 
197. 

16 Reported in Literaturnaya gazeta 13, 15, 18 February 1958. 

17In September 1956 Ovechkin had joined the editorial board of Literaturnaya gazeta from 
which Paustovski and Pogodin had recently been removed. He ceased to be a member of the 
Board in September 1957. In July 1958, on the re-appointment of Tvardovski to the editorship, 
he became a member of the Editorial Board of Novy mir. His play ‘Navstrechu vetru’ (Novy mir 
1958 no. 3) presses the case (already widely discussed at the time of publication) for the handing 
over of the MTS machines to the collective farms, and illustrates the pernicious influence that 
the Borzovs are still allowed to exert, even after retirement. He is severely taken to task by V. 
Dorofeyev in Literaturnaya gazeta 6 May 1958 for failing to show ‘how the victories of the kolkhoz 
system, the immense economic, social and political achievements of socialism, and the great 
changes in people’s consciousness require new forms for the organization of the national econ- 
omy . ..’ Ovechkin ascribes the need for ‘new forms’ to the lack of incentives and the conflict 
of interests between MTS and kolkhoz: ‘We MTS-workers [his hero explains] hold the fate 
of the kolkhoz harvest in our hands, and, to tell the truth, it doesn’t matter to us whether it 
— out to be a good or a bad harvest . . . altogether, we aren’t hurt even if it is a very bad 
harvest ...’. 

18 V. Kochetov, Bratya Yershovy, Neva 1958 nos. 6-7. All references in this article are to Roman- 
gazeta 1958 no. 1§ (171) for Part I, and 1958 no. 16 (172) for Part Il. The English translation 
announced by Soviet Literature (for nos. 1, 2, 3, 1959) was not yet available at the time of writing. 

19 Orleantsev’s opportunism is probably intended as an oblique attack on L. Podvoiski’s 
‘Zametki inzhenera’, published in Novy mir: Part I in 1948 no. 2, Part II in 1956 no. ro. In his 
earlier article Podvoiski condemns the misguided admiration for foreign technical achievements 
(inostranshchina), and claims that Russian technology is superior to Western European. In 1956 
he writes at length about the shortcomings of Soviet industry, and denounces ‘bureaucratic 
bungling’ as an obstacle to further progress. The story he tells about conservative ministerial 
resistance to the introduction of new technological methods (already used successfully elsewhere) 


parallels Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone the last part of which is printed in the same issue of 
Novy mir. 
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20 If the novel is written in accordance with its author’s proclaimed principles, if it has any 
claims to typicality, there must have been many more ‘rotten elements’ than official statements 
admitted—and more Chibisovs and Gorbachevs; cf. e.g. Kommunist 1956 no. 9 p. 10: 

. . . in some party organizations politically incorrect and even anti-party statements have been 
made. Rotten elements (true, there were only very few of them—literally only a few individuals) 
under the banner of the struggle against the cult of the individual have made attempts to 
throw doubts on the correctness of the Marxist-Leninist ideology and the party’s policy 
which has been tested in practice and is supported unanimously by the nation. These were, 
we repeat, isolated expressions. As a rule they received the reply they deserved from party 
members. But in some party organizations an incorrect, liberal attitude was displayed towards 
these anti-party statements. Some communists, even leading party members, afraid of dema- 
gogic accusations of suppressing criticism, failed to speak up against views that are alien to 
Marxism-Leninism. This means that the interests of the party were sometimes sacrificed to these 
rotten demagogues. 

21 Part I p. 39. 

22 Ibid. p. 40. 

23 Cf. Yu. Zhdanov: ‘Tretevo ne dano!’, Literaturnaya gazeta 6 September 1958. Zhdanov 
regards the novel as a complete answer to those writers who were the victims of ‘gloomy moods’ 
and of revisionist wavering; he stresses its closeness, and truth, to life and to contemporary 
problems, its polemical passion and irreconcilable Bolshevik militancy. Kochetov is said to show, 
by firmly drawing a clear dividing line between positive and negative characters, that the exis- 
tence of the latter is due not to ‘the new socialist relationships’ but that they express the ‘struggle 
of the dark forces of the past against the bright ideas of communism . . .” Some blame, however, 
also attaches to the shortcomings in ‘our ideological and mass-political work’ and to the failure 
of Soviet writers ‘to live up to their honourable title of engineers of the human soul’. 

A. Dementev in Novy mir 1958 no. 11: the merits of the novel, according to this critic, are its 
discussion of contemporary problems, its clear political direction, and its distinctive contribution 
to the ‘important task of depicting the working class . . .’. Praise for the novel’s ‘direct, lively and 
contemporary language’ concludes the somewhat casual enumeration of its merits. The main 
burden of his criticism of the novel is that ‘it gives an unjustifiably incomplete picture of reality, 
and suggests solutions that are half-baked and not quite correct . . .’. The dark colours in which 
Kochetov paints the political and literary situation during 1956 testify not so much to his political 
vigilance, as to his ‘irritation and nervousness’; his preoccupation with the ‘negative aspects’, 
the ‘revisionist dangers’, the ‘bourgeois ideological offensive’ has blinded him to everything else. 
In particular, Kochetov almost completely ignores the momentous decisions of the XX Congress, 
and the benefits that had already accrued from them in 1956. Without taking these into account, 
it is impossible to reproduce the true ‘spirit and atmosphere of the period’. 

Viz. also V. Litvinov’s report of a discussion on the novel held by the Moscow writers: Literatur- 
naya gazeta 30 September 1958. 

24 Novy mir 1958 no. II p. 237. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Part II pp. 23 and 59. 

27 Part I p. 50. 

28 Part II p. 45. 

29 Cf. e.g. note 20 above: Kochetov’s Chibisov and Gorbachev are guilty neither of the 
bureaucratic callousness of which the revisionists accuse them, nor of the irresponsible neglect of 
the party’s interests to which the Kommunist leader refers—they also are the victims of the political 
thaw. 

The only decision of the XX Congress that is explicitly approved in the novel is the re-affirma- 
tion of the priority of heavy industry. Cf. Part II p. 17. 

30 Soviet Literature 1957 no. 10 p. 12. 

31 Part II p. 4. Cf. also e.g. Part II p. 7. 

32 Part I p. 49. 

33 Ibid. p. 13. 

3# Ibid. p. $5. 

35 Cf. Kommunist 1957 no. 3 p. 65. 

36 Part II p. $5. 

37 Ibid. p. 68. 

38 Part I p. 77. 

39 Soviet Literature 19$7 no. 10 p. 15. 

40 Part I p. 78; Part II p. 21. 

41 Part II p. 11; cf. also the brief summary of Kochetov’s contribution at the second Writers’ 
Congress in Soviet Studies vol. V1 p. 435. 

42 Ibid. pp. 3 and 11. 
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43 Dmitry Yershov’s retraction, at the end of the novel (Part II p. 87), must be recorded: 
‘It is your fault if the Soviet intelligentsia falls under suspicion. Sometimes the whole of the 
intelligentsia is judged by the behaviour of people of your ilk. I am not afraid to confess that I, 
too, erred. But I can see clearly now what is what.’ 

4 This shortlived hysterical campaign against Pasternak strikes one as an attempt to discredit 
and split the obstreperous Moscow section of the Union by associating it with an obnoxious 
decision. While feeling was being whipped up in the country, the decision to expel Pasternak 
from the Union was taken by the presidia of the Union of Soviet Writers, of the Preparatory 
Committee of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR, and of the Moscow section. More than 30 
members spoke at this meeting in support of the motion (Literaturnaya gazeta 28 October 1958). 
At the general members’ meeting of the Moscow section, 13 members are reported to have 
spoken from the floor (Literaturnaya gazeta 1 November 1958) but no indication was given of how 
many members attended. The resolution demanding what amounts to Pasternak’s deportation 
from’ the USSR was passed unanimously. 

‘5 Literaturnaya gazeta 10 June 1958. In English: Supplement to Soviet Literature 1958 no. 6; 
also The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 16 July 1958. 

46 Kommunist 1957 no. 3; cf. also Shepilov’s speech at the Second Congress of the Union of 
Soviet Composers in Literaturnaya gazeta 4 April 1957. 

47 Reports on the Foundation Congress (7-13 December 1958) of the Union of Writers of the 
RSFSR held in Moscow are in Literaturnaya gazeta 8, 10, 12, 14 December 1958. Khrushchov is 
reported to have addressed the writers after the Congress but his speech has not yet been published. 

48 Viz. Congress reports. Cf. also e.g. M. Bazhan’s speech at the third plenum, Literaturnaya 
gazeta 21 May 1957. 

49 Viz. Congress reports. Cf. also on publishing and distribution: A. Petrashik, ‘Oblastnoye 
izdatelstvo i evo produktsiya’, Kommunist 1956 no. 9, and an unsigned article in Kommunist 19$7 
no. 17, ‘Uluchshit rabotu mestnykh izdatelstv’; on royalties etc.: N. Rylenkov’s contribution at 
third plenum, Literaturnaya gazeta 21 May 1957; Khrushchov, ‘Closer Alliance . . .’, Soviet 
Literature 1957 no. 10 p. 21; and V. Sokolov, ‘U literaturnoi karty Rossii’, Novy mir 1958 no. 11. 

5° Cf. Khrushchov, ‘Closer Alliance . . .’, Soviet Literature 1957 no. 10 p. 20. 

51 Cf. leader in Literaturnaya gazeta 4 December 1958. This could, of course, mean that the 
Moscow writers had capitulated (cf. 44 above) or, more likely, that a modus vivendi has been 
agreed. 

52 A notable absentee from the Bureau is N. Gribachov who had been in charge of Russian 
provincial literature (cf. Soviet Studies vol. VI p. 439). 

53 Already at the Second Congress in 1954 Surkov had reported that the average age of members 
was 10 to 1§ years higher than in 1934, and the proportion of members under 30 much smaller. 
Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VI p. 410. 

54 Cf. Congress reports and e.g. V. Nikonov’s article in Literaturnaya gazeta 10 June 1958; 
A. Elkin, ‘Dykhaniye zhizni, dykhaniye sovremennosti’, Znamya 1958 no. 11; Novy mir 1958 
no. II p. 201. 

> Viz. Congress debates and cf. e.g. V. Ivanov, ‘Zametki 0 spetsifike iskusstva’, Kommunist 
1958 no. 1 p. 96; Ya. Elsberg, ‘Pisatel i zhizn naroda’, Kommunist 1958 no. 12; O. Iygi’s article in 
Literaturnaya gazeta 18 December 1958. 

A cryptic reference to the ‘principles of socialist realism’ in the message sent to Congress by 
the Bureau of the Central Committee (Literaturnaya gazeta 8 December 1958) must have caused 
some surprise amongst delegates. Of course, it could have been a slip but it could also have been 
a hint of the Central Committee’s attitude, in keeping with recent developments. The substitution, 
in the Rules of the Union of Soviet Writers, of the term ‘method’ (in the phrase ‘Socialist realism 
is the basic method of Soviet literature . . .’) by ‘principle’ was discussed by Simonov in Novy mir 
1956 no. 12 p. 253. Many feel, he writes, that the term restricts ‘stylistic variety’, and is exploited 
by critics to demand uniformity (p. 254). Simonov attributes little importance to this ‘termino- 
logical quarrel’ but suggests the adoption of ‘principle’ because it would define socialist realism 
as an ideology rather than a technique. Others (e.g. L. Novichenko at the Ukrainian Writers’ 
Congress, Literaturnaya gazeta 15 January 1957) cling to the paradox that the specifically ‘artistic 
cognition of reality’ can only be achieved through the socialist-realist method of expressing it. 
Congress ignored the Central Committee’s formula: Sobolev speaks of the ‘method’ of socialist 
realism ‘expressing partiinost in literature’, and the Congress resolution proclaims that Soviet 
Russian writers will remain ‘faithful to the principles of partiinost in literature and to the method 
of socialist realism’. 

5° E.g. the resumed controversy on the rehabilitation of A. Vesely, I. Babel, I. Katayev etc. 
has led to frank exchanges and bitter recriminations. Cf. M. Charny on A. Vesely in Oktyabr 
1957 no. 9; A. Makarov, ‘Razgovor po povodu . . .’, Znamya 1958 no. 4; and an article by 
‘Literator’ in Literaturnaya gazeta 24 April 1958, and Panferov’s reply in Oktyabr 1958 no. 5; 

Or the outspoken discussion on the state of Soviet comedy opened by B. Frolov with the 
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article ‘Pochemu plokho na khoroshem meste?’ in Oktyabr 1958 no. 3 (promptly denounced by 
‘Literator’ in Literaturnaya gazeta 17 April 1958). Fourteen contributions are published in Oktyabr 
1958 no. 6. Many contributors agree with Frolov that the decline of the Soviet comedy is due to 
the ‘outraged feelings’ of influential individuals who ‘recognize themselves in characters’ held up 
to ridicule. Their unobtrusive intervention with ‘cautious’ directors may prevent the production 
of a good comedy or its withdrawal. Writers are discouraged and turn to other genres. Play- 
wrights must ‘stand together’ and ‘speak up’. Earlier charges of bureaucratic violations had been 
denied by A. Sokolova in Kommunist 1958 no. 3. 





THE EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Wrtu the publication of the Theses of the Party Central Committee and USSR 
Council of Ministers “On Strengthening the Ties between School and Life and on 
further Developing the System of Public Education’, on 16 November 1958! a new 
stage of the long-standing discussion on educational reform? was opened; it was 
concluded by the adoption of the law of 24 December 1958 by the USSR Supreme 
Soviet.? As distinct from the earlier stages of the debate, which was dominated by 
the educationists and by discussion articles in the press, discussion meetings were 
held in many localities, factories and farms: in the RSFSR there were 199,000 such 
meetings, attended by 13 million people of whom 800,000 took the floor (in the 
Ukraine the corresponding figures are 90,000, 10 million and 500,000, in Kazakhstan 
17,000, 1.3 million and 100,000; in Lithuania 6,200, 400,000 and 18,000).* The major 
amendments to Khrushchov’s reform plan occurred between his memorandum of 
21 September 1958 and the Theses published by the CC on 16 November; many of 
the arguments made in the course of the following discussion were directed against 
proposals of the Memorandum no longer contained in the CC Theses. Still, contro- 
versy about basic issues continued in evident awareness of their social implications, and 
found expression also at the Supreme Soviet session. These arguments certainly 
foreshadow different approaches to the practical problems which will arise in the 
individual republics when the very general framework provided by the law will have 
to be filled by concrete legislation and administration. 

Khrushchov’s approach to the problem of educational reform, as explained in his 
Memorandum of 21 September, may be summarized as centred round three basic 
principles: (1) emphasis should be laid, not, as envisaged by the XIX and XX party 
congresses, on broadening the system of ten-year schools (even in the more practical 
shape which was conceived during the preceding discussion, as including preparation 
for industrial or agricultural labour) to make it eventually universal, but on improving 
the basic (primary) school, if possible increased to eight years and also reformed with 
a view to preparing pupils for practical work; (2) this basic school should generally be 
followed by a period of practical work in industry or agriculture, the young people 
being given the opportunity to combine that work with completion of their secondary 
education; (3) the (reformed) ‘full secondary school’ (increased to eleven years) 
should continue, apart from some exceptions, only for a transition period: eventually, 
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the main path of full secondary education (and, subsequently, to the universities) 
would lead through the Schools for Worker (or Peasant) Youth, improved and with 
shortened hours for those attending so that the combination of practical work and 
further schooling would be feasible for a large number of boys and girls. 

The facts on which the first of Khrushchov’s suggestions is based are fairly clear. 
From the data given in his Memorandum it follows that in 1957 only slightly over a 
fifth of the pupils completing secondary school could directly enter higher education. 
In some rapidly developing regions the prospects are better, but even there, of course, 
only a minority will proceed to higher education.5 On the other hand, the require- 
ments of modern technology demand a higher educational standard of the ordinary 
worker. G. I. Zelenko, Head of the USSR Labour Reserves Administration, stated 
in Komsomolskaya pravda 10 September 1958 that in fully automated shops of the 
enginecring industry more than 50% of all the workers were fitters, 30% repair 
workers and less than 20° machine operators; in his report to the Supreme Soviet 
he argued in more general terms that technical progress reduces the importance of 
the purely manual occupations and creates a large number of new occupations 
concerned with the servicing of complicated machinery and hence requiring thorough 
training and a good level of general knowledge. The preamble to the education Jaw, 
while rejecting as misleading the assertion that in communist society the automation of 
production will lead to a disappearance of physical labour, forecasts that in its character 
such work will increasingly approach that of technicians. 

Seen from such a perspective, the shortcomings of the present educational system 
lie in the insufficient schooling of the mass of the workers and peasants. According to 
the calculations of the Central Statistical Office, 20% of the entrants to the present 
obligatory seven-year school fail to complete the seventh form (even with allowance 
for those who do it after repeating forms); the need to have continuation classes for 
these young workers was generally emphasized. In a leading Leningrad engineering 
enterprise 9.9% of the production workers have complete secondary education, 
40.5% incomplete secondary education (at least the seven forms), and 49.6% (72% 
of these under 40) not even this.6 These facts cause an economist? to demand that at 
least as much attention be devoted to securing for all workers the basic minimum as 
to the general introduction of secondary education: she expects from future technical 
progress the creation of a demand for higher general qualifications even in the ordinary 
production (manual) worker. 

This shift in emphasis against earlier stages of the discussion does not imply a 
weakening of the demand that the advanced worker, even if he has no further am- 
bitions, should have full secondary education. Undertaking to do this while continuing 
at one’s job plays an important part in publications about ‘socialist competition’.® Yet 
at least in the Ukraine the new Eight-Year Schools are being set up by reorganization 
of the existing Seven-Year Schools but also of ‘some [complete] secondary schools 
the basis and pedagogical staff of which does not come up to requirements’? Fears 
lest the reform might lead to a restriction of (full) secondary education were fairly 
widespread; to answer them, art. 7 of the law adopted by the Supreme Soviet states 
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that existing educational services must in no case be reduced and Kairov, President of 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, with the explicit intention of refuting these 
fears, gave figures from which the following development plans emerge: 


Total number of pupils (millions) 1958 1965 
Basic School (seven years in 1958, eight years in 1965) .. 26 
Senior forms of secondary school (in 1958 8-10, 1965 9-11) 3-3 
[Continuation] Schools for Worker and Peasant Youth .. 2.2 
TOTAL Ne He ra on BS es ee 31.6 


The Schools of Worker and Peasant Youth offer opportunities for completing the 
basic (at present seven-year) education as well as for completing the secondary school 
while at work: the proportion of senior forms in the total is naturally increasing" 
and their present attendance may form just half of the total of those schools. It follows 
that at present 4.4 million boys and girls attend, in different ways, the three forms of 
the secondary school; in 1958 1.6 million obtained certificates of maturity, 448,000 
{including many who had spent some years in industry, i.e. presumably already had 
their certificate of maturity) were admitted to the universities.!2 If the share of the 
senior forms amongst the pupils of continuation schools increases even slightly, in 
1965 seven million will receive senior secondary education. Kairov forecasts an 
increase in the number of graduations from both forms of the senior secondary school 
by 28%: this figure, however, lags behind the total increase of the school population 
by 43%. According to Elyutin’s report, university graduations will increase by 40%. 
These figures indicate no standstill in the development of any of the existing forms of 
secondary education but a mere shift in the respective speed of their development. 
They may, however, represent an amendment of original plans under the impact 
of the discussion. Even so, they contrast with the intention of the XX Party Congress 
to make full general education universal within the course of two five-year plans. 

In his Memorandum Khrushchov, while evidently preferring an eight-year course 
for the basic school, proposed that the eighth year be left to the discretion of each 
Republic. In the November Theses, however, the eight-year basic school was taken 
for granted. A nine-year basic school was demanded by representatives of national 
republics, in particular from the Caucasus!3 and from the Baltic states! (the delegates 
of which continued to defend their standpoint also at the meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet) on the ground that it was required to master the Russian as well as the national 
language (plus a foreign language, as in all the schools of the USSR). 

Those who insisted on the general eight-year period had to make concessions at the 
expense of the obligatory Russian language teaching either by letting it start only in a 
higher form® or by leaving to parents in the Union and Autonomous Republics the 
choice of whether to enter their children in a school teaching in the national or the 
Russian language, the study of the second language becoming a voluntary subject. 
The second solution was adopted already in the CC’s November Theses; its application 
was left to the discretion of the individual republics. Kairov made the case for the 
majority view on the grounds that prolongation of the obligatory school period by 
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two years would (a) strain the available resources which were already fully occupied 
by the suggested extension by one year, and (b) unduly delay entrance into jobs as 
well as into higher education. 

In the course of the discussion, two teachers of Leningrad continuation schools had 
supported the case for an obligatory nine-year schooling independently of the special 
conditions of the national republics, on the ground that it would raise the school- 
leaving age to 16 when young people would be old enough to start work, and that it 
would create sounder foundations for the function of the continuation schools which, 
according to the CC’s own Theses, are intended to form the main channel for the 
completion of secondary education.!® This suggestion, presumably made without 
much hope for its immediate realization, may indicate the problems from which 
further developments in primary schooling may start. From the standpoint of the 
prospects of the non-Russian cultures the parents’ free choice is a two-edged sword: 
for in places like Yakutia or even Kazakhstan it may easily encourage assimilation 
to the leading nation of the Union whose language opens so many more oppor- 
tunities (though in the Ukraine this would be less likely). From this point of view, 
the representatives of most of the minor republics were consistent when they favoured 
a nine-year school as necessary for effective bi-linguality. 

Khrushchov’s original suggestion to interpose between school and university 
an obligatory period of work in industry or farming, supplemented by continuation 
education, was opposed on three grounds: (a) because it was in itself regarded as 
undesirable, whether in principle or with reference to particular conditions; (b) 
because the compromise solution tentatively offered by Khrushchov to meet the 
universities’ need for young entrants in science and mathematics was regarded as 
even less desirable than the existing state of affairs; and (c) because the present condi- 
tion of continuation schooling does not justify its becoming the main channel of 
senior secondary education. 

Straightforward attacks against the division of secondary education into two stages 
originated not only from some parents!” but also from those Ukrainian educationists 
who had successfully introduced vocational training in the normal secondary school 
curriculum and, for that very reason, denied any need to delay university entrance 
for the mere purpose of getting the entrants acquainted with manual labour.’ 
V. A. Sukhomlinski, Headmaster of the Pavlish Secondary School and now a Corres- 
ponding Member of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences,!® in straightforward 
contradiction to the CC Theses answered the question: Which path of secondary 
education should be the basic one? in favour of the general polytechnical school. 
He regards manual work under the age of 16-17, unless it is performed under peda- 
gogical supervision as dangerous to health and he wishes to achieve a reasonable 
school-leaving age after the full eleven-year school by reducing the school entrance 
age to six. On this last point, very different opinions, partly influenced by the state 
of local communications, were expressed in the course of the discussion: some partici- 
pants even desire a school entrance age of eight, leaving the most elementary school 
to pre-school education, and they use these arguments against the proposals of a nine- 
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year basic school popular in the national republics. Nesmeyanov, speaking at the CC 
of the Teachers’ Union,” argued from the standpoint of brain development in favour 
of an early university entrance age. He regards evening schools as less effective means 
of instruction; as against the argument that early experience of employment would 
help the young people to assess their inclinations and hence avoid the frequent mis- 
takes in choosing a profession,24 Nesmeyanov deems that this problem can also 
be solved by extra-curricular club activities in the framework of the senior secondary 
school. Even apart from the straightforward opponents of the CC’s emphasis on the 
Continuation School there were numerous advocates of a direct transition from the 
junior (basic) to the senior secondary school.?4 

With reference to the particular conditions of individual Union Republics the 
case in favour of retaining and further developing the system of full secondary 
schools, in particular in the countryside, was first made by the representatives of all the 
three Central Asian Republics: they argued that in their particular conditions the 
development of a continuation school system in the countryside was almost impossible; 
in particular the girls, whose education still strongly suffers from traditional prejudice, 
would be virtually excluded from higher education unless at least in the villages the 
full (eleven-year) secondary school was retained and developed.?3 This case, however, 
is not particularly Central Asian in character: in view of the existing conditions for 
continuation education in the countryside, the end of the obligatory basic schools 
means for many village youths the end of any education whatever.** Some edu- 
cationists”> find the solution in correspondence courses (but these lose up to two-thirds 
of their participants in a single year) ;?* the Ukrainians, who do not have to deal with 
such enormous distances, prefer the concentration of full secondary education in a 
restricted number of well-equipped secondary schools with an appropriate connection 
with production and, where necessary, boarding accommodation.® ‘In the interests of 
increasing the role of society and of helping the family in the education of the chil- 
dren’ (art. 5 of the law), development of the Boarding School system from the present 
accommodation for 180,000 children to 2.5 million in 1965 is envisaged, some of the 
Boarding Schools being basic (8 years), others (complete) polytechnical secondary 
schools: no data about the intended proportion of these two types, however, have 
been given. 

The girls’ problem, though it surely appears in sharper forms in a Muslim country, 
is not a peculiarly Central Asian one. There were plenty of suggestions to emphasize 
domestic science in the girls’ training (and even one to avoid their training in the 
countryside for jobs for which they were supposedly not suited, such as those of 
builders or tractor drivers), but also warnings against the danger to the equal status 
of women involved in their training for particular ‘female’ occupations.?” However 
large a contribution may be made by male prejudice, and more material considerations, 
to suggestions for excluding women from tractor driving, they are surely not fit 
for iron-ore mining: yet in a town such as Kirovograd, which thrives on iron-ore, 
a school for hospital nurses, with 300 pupils, offers the only opportunity for occu- 
pational training of girls. Such a state of things may not only support the obvious 
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suggestion to move light industries to the place but also provide an argument in 
favour of the general ‘polytechnical’ eleven-year school which is not necessarily 
bound to any specific vocational training. 

In his Memorandum, Khrushchov tried to meet academic opposition against the 
interposition of a period of factory work between school and university by the tenta- 
tive suggestion that special schools might be established for children with particular 
gifts, not only in artistic fields such as ballet and music (where the institution is 
familiar, and scarcely controversial’) but also in fields such as mathematics or physics, 
so as to secure the recruitment of research-workers at an early age. Seizing this tenta- 
tive suggestion, Academicians Ya. Zeldovich and A. Sakharov, writing in Pravda 
on 19 November, suggested the establishment of special schools with emphasis on 
these subjects and a shortened schooling period so as to secure early university entrance. 
Most of the supporters of similar suggestions, however,*° regard the physico-mathe- 
matical schools, or forms, as a mere aspect of the streaming in the senior forms of 
secondary schools desired by many pedagogues (see below, p. 438), envisage the 
acquisition of suitable non-research qualifications, such as those of calculators, drafters 
or radio-technicians as part of the curriculum, and the entrance of not more than 30- 
40% of the graduates of these schools into higher education. Even A. Aleksandrov 
(Rector of Leningrad University) who put much of the emphasis of his contribution! 
on the desirability of quickening the access of gifted young people to the universities, 
rejected the suggestion of special schools or forms for the most gifted because of its 
demoralizing effects, in particular upon those thus favoured. He suggests greater 
flexibility in the curriculum as applied to individual pupils and the setting of special 
tasks, beyond the obligatory curriculum, by the performance of which those with 
particular interests in, and qualifications for, some subject may qualify for university 
entrance in their particular field. 

The Zeldovich-Sakharov suggestion gave Academician M. Lavrentev the opening 
for the counter-attack, in Pravda on 25 November, under the straightforward heading: 
Are special schools for ‘particularly gifted’ children necessary? His argument, which 
found overwhelming support,3? is mainly based upon the undesirability, from the 
educational as well as from the social point of view, of ‘segregating a privileged group 
of Wunderkinder’; he points out that some of the greatest mathematicians would 
certainly not have qualified for the ‘special schools’ from the scholastic point of view 
while some of the ‘most promising’ pupils prove failures when confronted with tasks 
of actual research. It was also pointed out that the ‘schools for children with particular 
gifts’ would create ample openings for parental influence and pressure, as did in earlier 
days the privileges of the ‘medallist’.33 Kolmogorov, on the other hand, disagrees 
with Khrushchov’s suggestion that wire-pulling by influential parents is the main 
cause of the increased share of children of the intelligentsia in university adinissions: 
in his opinion, the universities’ own exaggerated requirements are responsible since 
they can be met mainly by graduates of the very best secondary schools with excellent 
teachers and a well-developed set of voluntary study-groups, ic. of those urban 
schools which are mainly attended by children of the intelligentsia. This argument 
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hits not only the suggested ‘special schools for children with particular gifts’ but also 
Aleksandrov’s more moderate suggestions; it points to a real contradiction between 
the higher educational institutions’ desire to get entrants with maximum scholastic 
qualifications and the urge to recruit talent from a broader basis, i.e. the very contra- 
diction which Khrushchov tried to solve by combining general recruitment for higher 
education from factory floor and farm with a side-path for children ‘with particular 
gifts’. Academician A. N. Nesmeyanov, writing in Literaturnaya gazeta on 20 Decem- 
ber 1958, described the tendency to create special schools as ‘anti-democratic’ (many 
years have passed since such terms were used in reference to a suggestion even tenta- 
tively put forward by the CC!). He argues in favour of uninterrupted education, 
i.e. against the request for the spending in industry of a certain period between school 
and university—not to speak of an interval between the basic and the senior stage of 
secondary education, and for a furcation (streaming) at 15, at least between a science 
and a humanities branch of the senior secondary school, as the only means to reduce 
that overburdening of the pupils which is regarded by most participants in the dis- 
cussion as the main shortcoming of the present Soviet school, in particular since 
production practice has been added to the curriculum of the senior course without its 
duration—as distinct from that of the basic course—being lengthened. 

Khrushchov’s somewhat hesitant suggestion of ‘special schools for gifted children’ 
was a corollary of the main feature of his original scheme, that is, the entrance of the 
great majority of young people into employment before further education, and the 
implied delay of the choice of trade or profession to a more mature age. Once the 
idea of special schools for the gifted was dropped, the emphasis on continuation 
schooling became a mere improvement in the status of what hitherto had been a 
backyard of secondary education. The ordinary ‘polytechnical’ secondary school 
remains the main path to higher education, and its problem of over-bu1.iening con- 
tinues. N. Goncharov and A. Leontev, writing in Pravda on 21 November 1958, 
recommended Goncharov’s long-standing demand for streaming in the senior forms 
of the secondary school,** as an alternative to the evidently unpopular suggestion of 
special schools for children with particular gifts. They received ample support in 
the discussion*> but also occasional opposition on the grounds (1) that streaming in 
the major towns would create a handicap against children from smaller towns and 
villages where such differentiation is impossible, (2) that it might induce a neglect 
of subjects outside the chosen specialization and hence (3) enforce a choice of career 
at a fairly early age, and (4) that this choice might not conform to the needs of the 
national economy for different types of specialists which would be better secured if 
young people’s inclinations were influenced in the desirable directions by the close 
association of their senior secondary schooling with their practical work.5© These, 
indeed, are the main arguments in favour of Khrushchov’s original approach: it is 
remarkable that Pravda, in its survey published two days after Ivanenko’s letter, 
stated that the majority of its correspondents supported streaming. 

With the dropping of the principle of general production practice after the basic 
school, the problem of selection for higher education reopens. As long as the secondary 
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school roughly supplied as many graduates as the universities could take, parental 
patronage would mainly affect the choice amongst the existing opportunities for 
higher education and the placing of its graduates for their first jobs. When the dis- 
crepancy between secondary school graduations and admissions to higher education 
developed, what Khrushchov called ‘the second competition’, i.e. that between the 
parents, might influence access to higher education: one of Khrushchov’s arguments 
in favour of the suggested drastic reorganization was in fact to replace parental wire- 
pulling by a selection process which is partly implied in the very combination of 
industrial work with further education, and might be supplemented by recommen- 
dations of candidates for admission to higher education by trade unions, Komsomol 
and management. For agricultural higher education the principle may be upheld 
leaving, say, a fifth or a quarter of the total vacancies for entry by free competition 
amongst graduates of secondary schools.*” Yet even in technical colleges a tendency 
may arise to reduce the required period of practical work in order to get graduated 
engineers at an earlier age.>* Some teachers protested against the new ruling that 80% 
of the admissions to pedagogical institutes should come from factory or farm, sound 
though this ruling might appear if the demand for a polytechnical orientation of the 
school is taken seriously. It was suggested that the school itself, as the body most 
suitable to judge the pedagogical capacities of its pupils, might recommend the suitable 
ones for immediate progress from secondary school for training as teachers.> The issue, 
which in the CC’s scheme would still allow for different solutions ranging between 
the need for young and gifted mathematicians on one hand, and well-experienced 
state farm directors on the other hand, shifts to a different field as soon as decisions 
about a child’s future have to be made during school age: immediate transition from 
the basic to the secondary school, and, a fortiori, streaming within the latter,“ require 
recommendations by the teachers’ council. A correspondent to Izvestiya on 18 Novem- 
ber 1958 even wants to let the teachers’ council, supplemented by parents’ representa- 
tives (the very people against whose wire-pulling Khrushchov had warned) recommend 
secondary school leavers for direct entrance to higher education without competitive 
examination. The fact that such suggestions are still being made shows the extent 
to which basic problems of the educational reform are still open. It is impossible to 
have, at the same time, a school system which, however closely associated with prac- 
tical work, is intended to lead those most suitable to early university or technical 
college entrance and a selection system based upon experience in practical work and the 
confidence of social organizations acquired in the course of that work. To that extent, 
as the course of the discussion enforced consideration for the first requirement, 
Khrushchov failed in his effort to satisfy the second. 

This failure was implied in the impossibility of making continuation schooling, 
at its present stage, the chief form of secondary education in any other sense than 
that of encouraging words, intended to promote its further development. A type of 
schooiing the advocates of which say that it must become ‘a secondary school of full 
value with stable attendance, enjoying ali the rights of the day-time secondary school”*! 
cannot assure the satisfaction of a great nation’s educational requirements. Nor can a 
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reform intended to help the farmers be carried out on foundations which, as we have 
seen, induce the very representatives of the rural areas to insist on the preservation 
and further development of the existing secondary schools lest the peasants be deprived 
of the existing educational opportunities. (At present, the continuation school leading 
young peasants to university entrance qualification is represented only by evening 
classes attached to existing full secondary schools and attended by a mere 23,500 
peasant pupils.) 

Even in the towns the educational opportunities available to the worker who enters 
employment after primary schooling lag far behind those available for immediate 
completion of secondary education. In the USSR as a whole there are 26,863 full 
secondary schools, yet only 6,637 (continuation) Schools of Working Youth; 4,000 
trade schools, with a course of one or two years, of all kinds; and also 3,753 tekhnikums 
to train the middle range of specialists.4? Nor are the existing facilities for continuation 
education fully used. Even in Leningrad 25-30%, of those entering the evening con- 
tinuation schools drop out in the course of a year.!6 The Director of a Working 
Youth School in Kostroma suggested that an incentive to continuation education 
be provided by paying higher wages to those with completed secondary education, 
or to make such education a condition of employment in the highest and best-paid 
grades of manual work.‘ It appears, however; obvious that the state will not face 
such increases in the wages bill before technital progress has advanced to a point 
where completed secondary education, less bookish after the recent reforms, is, indeed, 
a condition for more efficient work. , 


In these circumstances, the reorganization cannot immediately pursue purposes 


other than, on the one hand, a closer connection of the existing secondary school 
with production and its needs; and, on the other hand, a strengthening of the position 
and status of the continuation school which, for many years to come, can evidently 
supply only a minority of the entrants to higher education. Shorter hours or a shorter 
working week are promised to those who regularly attend continuation schools, so 
these may cease to be evening schools (art. 4a of the law). Most consistent in these 
ways are the Ukrainians who wish young workers attending continuation schools to 
have two to three days of the working week free for the purpose. On the other hand, 
the Ukrainian system of letting the pupils of ordinary secondary schools acquire a 
trade requires their participation during two to three days per week (or, in the country- 
side, during half a year) in normal production work.“ As in the course of the new 
seven-year plan the general introduction of a five-day week in intended, the difference 
between the two types of secondary schooling may eventually be reduced to one of 
emphasis and of composition of the pupils, the ‘polytechnical’ secondary school 
being attended by children coming directly from the primary school and aiming at 
quick university or technical college entrance (the more so as in future completion 
of primary school will be sufficient for entrance to the tekhnikums, i.e. training for the 
middle technical, nursing, etc., careers), while most of the pupils of the continuation 
schools will be young workers and peasants with some production experience, aiming 
at the improvement of their educational standards in order to become more efficient 
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workers® or with a view to an engineering or managerial career within their industries. 
The shift against the pre-reform state of things would be important enough; it is 
possible that Khrushchov, when raising the demand for a general production practice 
after the primary school, intentionally overstated his case so as to achieve what is 
possible, namely a less bookish secondary school and easier access to higher education 
for workers and peasants who entered employment immediately after primary school. 
Pedagogical opinion, on the other hand, may have accepted the compromise because 
the dropping of the promise of universal ten-year education was compensated for 
by the actual introduction of the primary or basic eight-year school (which many of its 
advocates certainly regard as only a first instalment) and by prolongation. of the full 
secondary school to eleven years which, not more than a year ago, was still a question 
of controversy and experiment.*® 

The majority of the graduates of the primary school will, of course, become manual 
workers. The established organization for teaching them a trade is the system of 
Labour Reserves. In connection with the reform the Labour Reserves administration 
elaborated fairly ambitious targets, in Georgia, for example, involving more than 
half the primary school leavers (i.e. about two-thirds of those who do not proceed 
to higher education) in a system of trade schools, with a course of two or three years in 
the towns and of one to two years in the countryside.*® Even more ambitious plans 
were developed by Bordadyn, writing in Izvestiya on 18 November 1958: in con- 
nection with Khrushchov’s original scheme he suggested that all the primary school 
leavers (including those eventually proceeding to the universities or technical colleges) 
should, at first, acquire a skill in the schools of Labour Reserves, and then proceed 
to their practical work.*” This suggestion provoked criticism, not only in view of 
its destructive effect upon secondary schooling but also on the ground that the Schools 
of Labour Reserves were not fit even for their proper job: they were reproached for 
being uneconomic and far too bookish; it was even suggested to transfer them to 
administration by the enterprises and sovnarkhozy.** To some extent, the reproaches 
levelled against the Labour Reserve Schools may express only the obverse of their 
advantages as seen from the national point of view, namely their capacity to train 
workers with a broad outlook and manifold skills (instead of being just adapted to 
the needs of some particular factory), ie. workers who would be available for the 
development of new industrial regions. These functions were claimed for them in 
Zelenko’s report to the Supreme Soviet which did not go to the length of Bordadyn’s 
demands yet emphasized the importance of the Labour Reserve Schools for the basic 
industries, including in particular those which are not allowed to employ people 
under 18 so that the interval between 16 and 18 may be sensibly filled by their acquir- 
ing a trade, and also as an opportunity for girls to acquire suitable trades. 

The law on the educational reform envisages the transformation of all the existing 
institutions of trade training into ‘trade-technical schools’ with a curriculum of 
one to three years, in training agricultural workers one to two years, according to 
the skill required. The question of administrative subordination is not decided in the 
law but from Zelenko’s report it is fairly clear that leadership in the elaboration of 
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curricula, etc., will be exercised by the Administration of Labour Reserves. The 
criticism levelled against these schools is taken account of by the demand that they 
should work more economically: the students’ interest in good progress and produc- 
tivity should be increased by replacing their present free maintenance by apprentices’ 
stipends‘? and, after some progress, by piece-rates on the ordinary scales. 

Evening classes with a three-year course are being attached to the Trade-Technical 
Schools so as to enable youths who have had no systematic training to increase their 
qualification (and hence earning power) by two to three razryady, and also to complete 
their secondary education: perhaps as a bait for management, Zelenko claims that 
in view of the envisaged shortening of the working day and working week those 
attending these classes need not be given that partial release from working time 
which is promised to active pupils of the Continuation Schools. As the working day, 
of course, is being shortened for all workers, Zelenko’s argument makes sense only 
if it is supposed that the extra effort needed for the attendance of evening classes after a 
normal working day will more readily be made if it is likely to result in an immediate 
increase in earning power rather than in the completion of general secondary educa- 
tion, the value of which for the average student may be questionable:in view of high 
university and technical college entrance requirements yet which will be available 
for those desiring it even in the Trade-Technical School. 

Fo: the foreseeable future, the three school types emerging from the reform are 
likely to go on competing with each other, all the more since, in consequence of the 
reform itself, the distinctions between them have become less marked. The full 
‘polytechnical’ secondary school is likely to be backed by the influence of the intelli- 


gentsia and by the interest of higher educational institutions in uninterrupted education, 
the Continuation School by the party’s interest in increasing the proportion of people 
from factory and farm within the managerial strata as well as within its own hierarchy, 
while the Trade-Technical Schools will presumably reflect the ordinary workers’ 
requirement at each state of the country’s technological development. 


R. SCHLESINGER 


1 English translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 25 December 1958. 

2 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 103 ff. and 368 ff., vol. X pp. 104 ff. and 199 ff. 

3 Published in the whole Soviet press (and in Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSR 1959 no. 1). 
For the discussion in the Supreme Soviet the reports given in Pravda, Izvestiya and Uchitelskaya 
gazeta should be used concurrently, as different aspects of the various discussion speeches were 
emphasized in the reports given by those papers. In the further course of this report, and in the 
notes, the year in all quotations is 1958. 

* Kairov’s report at the Supreme Soviet meeting. The figures of participants amount in 
Kazakhstan and Lithuania to more than an eighth of the total population (in the RSFSR slightly 
less), in the Ukraine, which from the very start took a particular interest in the matter, to more 
than a quarter. 

5 The seven-year plan of the Kazakh SSR envisages a total of 697,000 graduations from the 
primary (in future eight-year) and from the full (ten- and subsequently eleven-year) secondary 
schools: of these, 207,000 will continue their education while the rest learn trades. Z. S. Omarova, 
who gave these figures at the Supreme Soviet session, makes this point as an argument in favour of 
further development of the Labour Reserve Schools. 

© Sotsialisticheski trud no. 10 p. 109. 
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7 O. Gubareva, writing in Voprosy ekonomiki no. 11. 

8 See, for example, Zarya vostoka 26 November, and report from Rustavi in Pravda 6 December. 

9M. Grechukha (Deputy Prime Minister of the Ukrainian SSR) in Kommunist no. 17 p. $6. 
See also M. Boiko’s article in Pravda 11 December. 

10 The number of senior secondary school pupils has been calculated by deduction from Kairov’s 
total, which includes also the Schools for Adults, the pupils of which in 1954-5 as well as in 1955-6 
numbered 120,500 (Cul:ural Progress in the USSR, English edition, Moscow 1958 p. 127). It is 
obvious that no possibie change in that number between 1958 and 1965 can substantially affect 
the number calculated as a residium. 

11 Tbid. p. 163. 

12, Report on Plan fulfilment in 1958, Pravda 16 January 1959; Elyutin’s report to Supreme 
Soviet session. 

13 The Minister of Education of the Armenian Republic, however, writing in Pravda on 27 
November, opposed a longer term of schooling in the national republics. in Georgia opinions 
were divided (cf. Zarya vostoka 25 November, 2 and 8 December), as also in Kazakhstan where 
the issue, however, does not appear to have played so large a part as in the Caucasus or the Baltic 
states (cf. S. Zadin, Deputy Minister of Education of the Kazakh republic, in Kazakhstanskaya 
pravda 19 November). Another suggestion for prolongation of the obligatory school period in 
the national republics came from Yakutia (P. Shadrin in Pravda 9 December). 

14 Their case was made in Pravda 19 November by V. Nyunka, Secretary of the CC of the 
Lithuanian party, and on 29 November by V. Latsis, Prime Minister of the Latvian republic, 
and at the Supreme Soviet by Pirn (Estonia), Gedvilas (Lithuanian Minister of Education) and 
Pelshe (Latvia); the same attitude was shown by Grosul of Moldavia. Berklav (Latvia) moved 
that the Union Republics be permitted to prolong the obligatory eight-year course by another 
year. No more, however, was heard of this proposal. 

While most of the supporters of a prolongation of the school period in the national republics 
argued in favour of increasing the primary (compulsory) stage of education from eight to nine 
years, the head of the Riga City Education Department, writing in Trud on 19 December, sug- 
gested an addition of the extra year to the secondary period of schooling. Apparently he was 
impressed by the argument that the entrance age of youths into the production process should 
not vary according to their nationality; he may have overlooked the applicability of the same 
argument against differentiation of the entrance age to higher education unless he assumed, 
in accordance with the traditions of the Baltic countries, the desirability of a twelve-year period of 
schooling. 

15 |. Seidov, writing in Bakinski rabochi 5 December. 

16 J, Bulyshkina and G. Rozenblyum, writing in Izvestiya 21 December. 

17 Report from Kalinin in Izvestiya 3 December. 

18 A. Karpenko, Deputy Head of the Kharkov Education Department, ibid. 7 December. 

19 Writing in Uchitelskaya gazeta 29 Noveimber. 

20 Reported in Uchitelskaya gazeta 13 December. G. Isanbekov, Chairman of the Union’s 
Bashkir Provincial Committee, put the question of the overburdening of young people in 
terms which are valid, in fact, even against the introduction of regular industrial work in the 
senior secondary school. 

21 This argument, originally made by Khrushchov, is elaborated in Kommunist no. 16 p. 77. 

22 See, for example, the article published by M. Ivanov and V. Vinogradov (both senior 
Officials of the Moscow Sovnarkhoz) in Izvestiya on 4 December. 

23 The Uzbeks’ decision was announced by Kh. Rashidov, Deputy Minister of Education of 
the Republic, under the characteristic title ‘In the Spirit of Lenin’s Nationalities Policy’, in Izves- 
tiya on 30 November. In Kazakhstan the same case was made by S. Zadin, Deputy Minister of 
Education in Kazakhstanskaya pravda on 19 November, and by N. Dzhandildin, Secretary of the 
Republican CC (ibid. 20 November and Pravda 18 November), at the Supreme Soviet meeting 
by Kh. M. Abdullayev (Uzbekistan), Z. S. Omarova (Kazakhstan) and S. U. Umarov (President 
of the Academy of Sciences of the Tadzhik Republic). Although Umarov made the point about 
the village youth, in particular the village girls in Central Asia, his tendency to preserve the full 
secondary school as the main form of senior secondary education is evident from his support 
given in his speech to the article by Goncharov and Leontev in Pravda on 21 November (see below 
in the text.) 

24 P. Kovalchuk, Director of a rural secondary school (with pupils collected from distances up 
to 30 kilometres) in Ulyanov Province, writing in Komsomolskaya pravda on 12 November. 

25 Gergenov, writing in Uchitelskaya gazeta on 22 November: he remarks that in Buryatia 
the main production units of state and collective farms are situated at distances of 20 to 100 km. 
from the administrative centres of these farms, where continuation schools would be located. 

26K. Andreyev in Uchitelskaya gazeta 25 November. 

27 O. Tyurenkova in Pravda 18 November. 
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28 V. Kanski in Rabochaya gazeta 19 November. 

29 But see a contribution to Trud 22 November. 

30 E.g. Academician A. Kolmogorov, writing in Trud 10 December. 

31 In Izvestiya 10 December. 

32 It is impossible to enumerate all the contributions to the discussion made in this vein, as 
some of them may be found in nearly every newspaper issue devoted to the discussion. Surveys 
of letters were given in Pravda on 13 December and in Uchitelskaya gazeta on $ December. Yet 
although the suggestion was no longer included in the law submitted to the Supreme Soviet, 
Z. S. Omarova, speaking at the session, argued against it. Instead, she advocated further develop- 
ment of the system of Boarding Schools. 

A moderate advocate of special streams for children with particular gifts is Prof. D. Lordki- 
panidze (Corresponding Member of the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, writing in 
Zarya vostoka on 2 December): while arguing against special schools for such children on the 
familiar grounds that they are undesirable from the pedagogical as well as from the Laer apm 
point of view he uses the possibility of forming special forms for children with special gifts in 
some particular fields as an argument in favour of large schools with numerous parallel classes. 

33 See, for example, Selskoye khozyaistvo 13 December, and also note 29 above. Pravda 30 
November has a caricature of a family party at which the issue is being discussed in accordance 
with black-coated traditions though against the inclinations of the boy concerned. 

3 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 106 and vol. X p. 204. 

35 Cf. the survey of correspondence in Pravda 10 December. 

36 J, Ivanenko, Chairman of the Kursk Provincial Committee of the Teachers’ Union, writing 
in Pravda, 8 December. 

37 N. Panasenkov, Professor at the Omsk Agricultural Institute, in Selskoye khozyaistvo 12 
December. 

38 Cf. the controversy in Rabochaya gazeta (Kiev), 3 and 19 December, and V. S. Smirnov 
(Director of the Leningrad Polytechnical Institute) in Vestnik vysshei shkoly no. 11 p. 15. 

3° B. Khandros, writing in Komsomolskaya pravda 12 December. 

4° Correspondence to Pravda 10 December. 

41 N. Dzhandildin at the Supreme Soviet session. 

42,N. Kazmin and P. Rudnev in Partiinaya zhizn no. 19. 

*3 V. I. Petrov, writing in Komsomolskaya pravda 26 November. 

#4 S. Chervonenko, Secretary of the CC of the Ukrainian CP, in Pravda 26 November. See 
also the editorial of Rabochaya gazeta 26 December. 

In his report to the Supreme Soviet, Kairov pointed out that, while practical work in the 
primary school must be purely educational in character, no economic effect whatever being 
expected, the pupils of the senior forms will perform their practical work at first as apprentices 
and, after having acquired a razryad, for the appropriate wage. 

45 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X p. 105. 

46 M. Chikhladze, Head of the Georgian Administration of Labour Reserves, in Zarya vostoka 
25 November. 

‘7 In his article quoted above, however, the Head of the USSR Administration of Labour 
Reserves had developed a scheme which in substance corresponded to the eventually adopted one, 
with the mere difference (explained by the fact that Zelenko wrote before the Khrushchov 
memorandum) that senior secondary schools were regarded as an intermediate grade between 
trade schools and technical universities. 

48 See note 20, and P. Rudoi’s article in Izvestiya 10 December. It may be no accident that 
Kazakhstan, a region unlikely to profit from a professional training system controlled by the 
sovnarkhozy of the old industrial areas, was foremost in defence of the Labour Reserve Schools. 
Cf. F. Mikhailov’s article in Kazakhstanskaya pravda 8 September and note § above. 

#9 Apparently these stipends are to be graded according to progress made, as is already the 
case in higher education. 














